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AWARDED FOUR COLD MEDALS 


The world’s masterpieces no longer need be a luxury for the few—the 
whole world is able to admire and enjoy them. 


Use them in teaching language, literature, history, geography, picture 
study, and for gifts to pupils. They will greatly increase pupils’ interest 
in school work. 


ONE CENT EACH 20 for si.00 


(The one-cent pictures are two to three times the size of this Sir Galahad.) 

Send two two-cent stamps for catalog of 1,000 miniature illustrations, 
2 pictures and a bird picture in 3 colors. Send $1.00 for Art Set of 120 
beautiful subjects, or 25 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 historical, or 
for booklet “ Madonnas,” or for a beautiful picture of Sir Galahad, 
10 x 12, and these four 10x12: Angel Heads, Baby Stuart, Horse 
Fair, and Sistine Madonna. You will be delighted with them. 11 for soc. 


10x12. 11 for 50 cents; 23 for $1.00. In the 
FIVE CENT SIZE beautiful Sepia tone. On rough paper. 


TWO CENT SIZE 7x9. In Sepia. Gems of Art. 
HALF CENT SIZE 3x3}. For note books, etc. 
Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration Can you afford 


to have your schoolroom unattractive when you can buy beautiful pic- 
tures, 22 x 28, for framing, for 75 cents each; 8 for $5.00? 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 1, Malden, [lass. 





DO YOUR PUPILS KNOW THE STORY OF 
STIR GALAHAD? 
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Made in beautiful colors 
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Crayonart. E:cut-cotor boxes retail at five cents each. Brilliant Oil Color effects. 
An improved colored wax crayon. Entirely new and now offered for the first time. 


Use Pastello for delicate pastel Water Color effects. E1GHt-cotor boxes retail at 
five cents each. 


Use Crayograph for dull color effects. Sotm and Heavy. Durable, with perma- 
nent and true colors. 


Use Chicago School Crayon. Colored£halk effects for paper and blackboard. 
Use Chicago Special Sketcho for paper only. Contains a fixative to arrest dust. 


Use Hygieia. Co orep or Wurre Dust tess for paper and blackboard. 


We manufacture also a full line of Water 
Color boxes containing four, eight and 
sixteen colors respectively, retailing at 
from five cents up to 75 cents per box. 

Send for samples, stating your office or posi- 
tion. Address the 
AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


———— Educational Dept. A. H. Porter, Mgr. 
Factory at Sandusky, Ohio Warehouse — Waltham, Mass. 








TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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DO YOU KNOW THESE NEW BOOKS? 





Milne’s 
Progressive Arithmetics 


First Book, $0.35 Second Book, $0.40 
Third Book, $0.45 


This new series of arithmetics has been prepared by 
Dr. Milne to meet the demand which has sprung up in 
some quarters for a treatment of the subject upon some- 
what new lines. This treatment does not, however, 
depart from the old and tried foundations which have 
gained for his previous series the widest use throughout 
the country. Built upon a definite pedagogical plan, 
these books teach the processes of arithmetic in such a 
way as to develop the reasoning faculties. 


Brooks’s Readers 


Five Book Series or 
Eight Book Series 


These readers form a good all-round basal series 
suitable for use in any school, but they will appeal to 
teachers particularly because of their very easy grada- 
tion. Both in thought and expression the books are 
so carefully graded that each selection is but slightly 
more difficult than the preceding one. Although a wide 
variety of reading matter is provided, good literature 
embodying child-interests has been considered of fun- 
damental importance. Lessons of a similar nature are 
grouped together. Each volume contains a large number 
of choice illustrations. 





Maury’s New Gecgraphies 


New Elements, $0.55 New Complete, $1.25 


While retaining the features of simplicity and teach- 
ableness which marked the earlier editions of Maury’s 
Geographies, these new books are based on the most 
recent information and methods of presentation. The 
subjects are presented topically, and topography and 
physiography are taken up in connection with the com- 
mercial geography of the various regions. Industrial 
geography receives special attention; and the numerous 
illustrations bearing on this topic have under them. 


instead of brief captions, very full descriptions. 


Alderman’s 
Classics, Old and New 


First Reader, $0.25 
Second Reader,  .30 


Third Reader, $0.35 
Fourth Reader,  .40 


This course presents a graded collection of choice 
songs, not requiring the use of charts. The books clearly 
outline each year’s work, providing all the necessary 
material, so graded and explained that the course can 
be conducted without difficulty by teachers who have 
had but little experience in teaching music. There is a 
simple and natural development in rhythm, in chromatics, 
in minor and part writing, and in tone study. 





Bouton’s 
Spelling and Word Building 
en 


This book, adavted for use in the first three grades of 
elementary schools, is based on lists of words all well 
within the child’s vocabulary, and taken from seventeen 
sets of star.dard school readers. It affords ample oppor- 
tunity for dictation. The numerous illustrations are 
suggestive, and pictorial definitions impress the different 


meanings of one word. 





Melodic 


Music Series 


First Reader, $0.25 Third Reader, $0.40 


Second Reader, .30 Fourth Reader, .50 

This course presents a graded collection of choice songs, 
not requiring the use of charts. The books clearly out- 
line each year’s work, providing all the necessary material, 
so graded and explained that the course can be conducted 
without difficulty by teachers who have had but little 
experience in teaching music. There is a simple and 
natural development in rhythm and chromatics, in minor 


and part writing, and in tone study. 
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How Do They Know? 


“Children don’t think anything about ihe things we 
tell them that you pronounce ‘indiscreet* or ‘unwise.’ 
They just laugh. It never occurs to then again. It 
doesn’t mean, anything to them. It doesa’t do them 
the least bit of harm to tell them exciting scories. They 
are at the age to have them. It cultivates their im- 
agination. They like them and ask for them again and 
again.” 7 

How do they, who affirm these things, know the truth 
of what they are saying? Children’s souls cannot be 
read. We know nothing, absolutely nothing, of the inner 
life of the child. -We look on, note manifestations, judge 
them from our mature standpoint, and interpret according 
to our individual bias. Conclusions based upon casual 
observations are as unreliable as dream fabrics. There 
is a child study that is holy. It does not consist in 
probing for mind-content with such questions that the 
immature child’s answers recall the old planchette board 
where the pencil wrote what it would. If there was not 
a humorous side to the charted zigzag boundaries of the 
child mind based on the pitiful answers of the children 
who feel obliged to say something, the assumption and 
presumption of it would seem like sacrilege. ‘The child 
study movement has done incalculable good in quickening 
our observation of the child and inciting us to careful 


‘watching. And here we must all give pause. To assert 


facts and generalize conclusions concerning children 
from our inadequate knowledge of them is as harmful 
as it is audacious, yet such generalization is heard on 
every side. We can only know children by going with 
them to childland and following their leadership. We 
have forgotten every step of the way. We have out- 
grown the power even to recognize the landmarks. We 
are dependent upon the children themselves for guidance 
at every turn. We are in danger of treading on delicate 
tendrils that will never recover from the careless step. 
We find the children’s country is not laid out geometri- 
cally as our courses of study assume it to be. Each child 
needs a separate plan. Fifty children must be pulled, 
squeezed, and fitted to the one plan made for an imagi- 
nary child. Any wonder that the conscientious, discern- 
ing teacher becomes perplexed, despairing, when the 
misfit is hourly apparent? Oh, the danger of blunder- 
ing with children of whom we know next to nothing. 
This experimenting in the darkness of ignorance is the 
tragedy of teaching. ‘Lead, Kindly Light.” . But we 
can, at least, walk humbly, modestly, and refrain from 
the conceit of laying down laws as to what does not 
harm children. In a question of such moment, to risk 
is to sin. 

Does it need courage to stand up to one’s convictions 
in this matter? Perhaps. But how can a thinking 
teacher who is convinced of the wrong of giving miscel- 
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laneous, indiscriminate things to children do anything 
else but come out against it? There is nothing else to 
do, and be at peace with one’s conscience. Tobe called 
conservative, old-fashioned, and fussy, doesn’t amount 
to anything when a great moral question is at stake. It 
is not one person’s opinion against another’s, as is often 
argued when this matter is discussed, but it is simply 
whether the deceit, revenge, intrigue, selfishness, and 
coarseness that is interwoven in much of the reading 
recommended for children shall be accepted or cast 
out. No matter whether literature has come down from 
Olympus or from the camp fire of the desert, if it con- 
tains a possible harm for the children, tradition and 
popularity can never make it right. 





June in the School-room 


MartTINA GARDNER 


HE breeze swept into the open window, fragrant 
with the breath of roses, vocal with the trill of bird 


song. June was calling children and teacher. Wee 

heads nodded drowsily in the heat. Wee souls were 
longing for a cool expanse of wet sand, shovel and pail, and 
freedom to dig. Teacher — she was but human, remember 
—was sighing for the time when she might display her 
trunk full of pretty gowns to appreciative eyes; when the 
| ong days would be her very own for study or play or rest. 

Meanwhile her voice went on mechanically. ‘Ready for 
phonic cards! First row, stand! Stand, I say, not lean on 
the desks. Well, of all—” Something in the patiently 
enduring expression of the wee faces checked her. 

“Poor babies!” she thought. Then aloud impulsively: 

“Would you like to hear a story from Willie’s book ?” 

Would they! The shining eyes made response. Miss 
May picked up the gayly bound volume and read what 
Willie had assured her was “‘the bestest story. My mamma 
has read it three times to me.” 

“Tt is not positively harmful if not strictly pedagogical,” 
murmured Miss May to her guilty conscience, as the bell 
tingled the welcome release. ‘‘And now” —as she turned 
to the silent, empty room — “what next? There are three 
weeks of school, and work must be done, even if the ther- 
mometer does touch ninety and the children are tired. There 
remains, then, the trivial task of making the school-room 
as attractive as the great out-of-doors. 

“First” — and she swept a pile of carefully assorted selec- 
tions into the waste-basket — “‘ we abandon forever the dream 
of an elaborate entertainment on the closing day. To ask 
those tired children to memorize difficult parts and to spend 
the hours in drilling would certainly be folly. I wish that 
we might go to the woods for a picnic” (with a longing thought 
of cool woodland aisles near a well-loved country school- 
house). ‘‘As that is impossible, we will have a simple pro- 
gram composed of the best from the year’s work: memory 
gems, poems, motion songs, and games. The mothers who 
come will be glad to see what the children have really done. 
Then we will have ice cream. I shall save the price of it in 
nerve energy. Afterward I can tell the children good-bye 
pleasantly, and no memory of unjust words sharply spoken 
or of tearful baby faces shall mar the calm of my summer 
vacation. 

“Now for work. Those tiresome number combinations 
must be thoroughly fixed; this list of spelling words must be 
reviewed; phonics and sight words made permanent in their 
memories, and a large amount of sight reading done. That 
last offers no difficulty, for we have those lovely new readers 
which the children like; but is there any new way for the rest ?”’ 

That there were new ways, and that Miss May found them, 
a few peeps into her school-room will show. 

A group of children are gathered around the sand table 
whileyMiss May announces: 

“We are at the seashore this morning, children. When I 
say ‘Ready,’ each of you may dig for shells in the lot which 


istmarked for your own. You may keep those that you can 
. ae” 
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Such a merry time_ensues. The, children, not 
analysts, do not reflect that the bits of pink and blue card- 
board are the “tiresome phonics” in new, guise. How they 
study! — for surely it is a calamity for Alan. to yield his pretty 
shell to the valorous Theodore, who can name it aright. 

“We are going on a trip this morning. Who can tell me 
the name of one place you would like to visit? James? 
Very well, then. We will call the organ Atlantic City, 
Jennie may name the number table.” 

Six stations were quickly named, then: 

“We will do two examples on each of these tickets” — 
the ordinary sheet divided into six parts. “I shall stamp all 
perfect tickets and I shall have a ticket man at each station — 
those who have twelve perfect examples.”’ 

What an exciting time it is when the proud six are stationed 
at their posts and the lines file to the ticket agents’ window. 
Happy are they who can go to the end of the line depositing 
a ticket at each station, and sadly crestfalleu he who must 
stop at the first halt. 

“Did you see the rainbow last night, children¢ What 
color was at the top? The bottom? Would you like to 
have your names made into a rainbow on the board?, Very 
well. I will take my long string and my colored crayons 
and draw six big parts of circles to form the rainbow. Now, 
we have to spell ten of those review words every_day this 
month, and every day those who have perfect papers shall 
write their names on the red arc with the red crayon; those 
who miss one word, on the orange arc with the orange crayon. 
If any one should miss six words — of course, no one will — 
he would have to use the violet crayon. And seven! Why, 
he couldn’t be on the rainbow at all!” 

“Most of us have kept in the red part of the rainbow,” 
declared wee Ethel, when the last day came, “and even Robert 
didn’t get any farther down than green!” 

Then there were the most delightful language and dictation 
lessons. We will listen to one, but remember, it is treason 
to suggest that this delightful game is for the sordid purpose 
of teaching the children to frame good oral questions and 
to use question marks and periods correctly in written work. 

“James and Jennie are going to leave us for a summer 
trip this morning. We will let them go to the cloak-room 
to prepare for the journey.” 

The two return speedily. Jennie has on her best hat 
with roses, carries a dainty parasol, and caresses her best 
dolly. James is bare-footed, wears a big straw -hat, and 
bears a fish pole on his shoulder. This pole was borrowed 
from his big brother, for was he not notified yesterday that 
this honor should be his to-day? 

A nod from Miss May indicates the speaker who has the 
floor for one question only, and the fun begins. 

“Where are you going, James?” 

“T am going to my grandfather’s farm in the country.” 

“What will you do there?” 

“T shall fish.” 

“What kind of fish will you catch?” 

“I want to catch trout, but I may catch crabs.” 

Poor sentences are corrected. 

“What for you got your best hat on, Jennie?” is changed 
to, “‘Why are you wearing your best hat?” 

The five best questions and answers are written on the 
board to be copied later into especial books. 

And so the June days speed’on in happily blended work and 
play until the last lesson is said. Teacher, bending to kiss 
the last pair of baby lips, is rewarded with the words: 

“It’s a drefful long time tiil I can see you again in Sep- 

ember, Miss May.’ 





1 said in my heart, “I am’sick of four wails and a ceiling. 
I have need of the sky. 

I have business with the grass. . 

I will up and get me away where the hawk ‘is; wheeling 
Lone and high,? - is 

And the slow clouds go by 

I will get me away to the waters that glass 

The clouds as they pass. 

I will get me away to the woods. 


— Richard Hovey 
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The Passing Months X 


--June 

{ELEANOR CAMERON, 
Oh, lovely June! - What month is like to thee? 
From what strange regions came thy witchery ? 
What peace flows down from out thy skies of blue? 
The very sod breathes strength and power to do! 
The dancing leaflets sing of hope and cheer; - 
Thy buds expand to flowers with purpose clear; 
In depths serene, each humble, wayside pool 
Reflects the sunbeams in its waters cool. . 


The soul is filled with beauty as we turn 

To scan the heights where sunset fires burn; 
From myriad songster choirs, there upward floats 
The joy of life, with no despairing notes, 
Triumph, supreme of Nature’s crowning art, 
Thou holdest balm for évery weary. heart. 

Ah, lovely June, no month is like to thee, 

Enfold us with thy gracious ministry. 


{. The coming of June brings in the opening month of a new 
season. Before taking up the specific work on the}June 
conditions, the past seasons should be briefly reviewed. Lead 
the children to name the months of the autumn, winter and 
spring seasons. Mention the chief characteristics and occu- 
pations of each group of months and review the stanzas that 
were learned in connection with the season-study. In this 
work, it is a good plan to show several of the fall, winter, and 
spring landscapes. Try to have the children express them- 
selves very freely as to the various changes that took place 
during each season. When this review has been completed, 
take up the formal study of the summer months. This study 
may be based upon the following questions: 

1 What season follows the spring ? 

2 How many months make up the summer? 

- 3 Name the summer months. 

4 What wind is known as the summer wind ? 

5 Will the weather become warmer or cooler as the summer 
advances? 

6 What month will be marked by the hottest sunshine? 
The warmest nights? 

7 What change will take place in the color of the foliage? 

8 What is the color of the commonest field flowers that 
bloom in the summer? Name as many of these flowers as 
you can. 

9 Name the commonest garden flowers that bloom in 
the summer. 

1o As the summer advances, what will be found upon 
some of the plants? 

11 Do we have light or heavy rains? Why do we need 
rain in summer ? 

12 What will the farmer do during June? In July? 
In August? 

13 What will be found growing in the fields? In the gar- 
dens? In the woods? 

14 Why do flowers go to seed ? 

15 Why do the roads become so dusty ? 

16 What vegetables are grown in summer? What fruits? 
How does each one grow? 

17 Name the different parts of the farmer’s work. 

As a summary of this study, teach the following stanza: 


SUMMER 


June brings sunshine, bird, and flower; 
Warm July, the fragrant hay; 

Swift comes August’s harvest hour 
And the summer’s passed away. 


When this stanza has been committed to memory, the 
little folks are ready for the special study of June. In taking 
up the work of the new month, ask for its name and write 
it above the blank calendar. Have the children make a 
summary of the May weather record and place this summary 
with that of the other school months. Before erasing the 
three spring calendars, let the children make a quick study 
of them. Many very interesting facts will be noticeable. 
Call attention to the decrease of rain and wind. The pupils 
will quickly and easily see the gradua] but steady increase 
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in the amount of sunshine. The study of June may be based 
upon the following questions. 

1 What is the name of the new month? 

To what season does the month of June belong ? 

Name the months of the summer season. 

Recite the stanza that names the summer months. 
What kind of weather does June bring to us? 

What wind blows during the month of June? 

What is a gentle wind ‘ alled? Name the things that 
the breezes do. Are the June breezes cool or warm? 

8 What is the color of the sky? 

-g What kinds of clouds do you notice? Are these clouds 
heavy or light? What is the color of most of these clouds? 
What colors do you see in the clouds at sunset ? ; 

to What do we now find upon the trees? What is the 
color of these leaves? How do they differ from the leaves 
of May? 

1r What change has taken place in the grass? 
lighter or darker? 

12 Do we have much sunshine? Is the sunshine brighter 
or fainter than that of the spring-time? 

13. What sounds do we hear only in summer? Name the 
Junesounds? Do you hear as much sound of activity as you 
did in March, April, and May ? 

14 What is the quietest part of a June day? 

When these questions have been freely discussed teach the 
following June verse: 


a Quik WwW WD 


Is it 


JUNE 


Far up in the deep blue sky, 
Great, white clouds are floating by; 
All the world is dressed in green; 
Many happy birds are seen. 

Roses bright and sunshine clear 
Show that lovely June is here. 


- With the coming of summer, Nature’s gorgeous festival 
is’at its height. The outside world abounds in material that 
will furnish much interesting study. To the sharp-eyed 
observer, every tree, bird, and plant offers some new phase 
or fact of outdoor life. Lead the children to look keenly 
about them and to report any interesting discovery that they 
may make. The nature study talks may be given under 
four separate heads as this gives the little folks a special line 
of work on which to make their observations. Begin with the 
subject of trees and, when this discussion has been finished, 
take up the study of flowers, insects, and birds. A few ques- 
tions are given on each of these subjects and any teacher, 
who so desires, may add others to carry on the work to a 
greater extent. 


TREES 


- i What do we find upon the elm trees? What becomes 
of these seeds? Why does the elm seed have its little round 
“ wing?” 

2 What do you find under and near the maple trees? 
What do we call these maple seed? What color are these 
maple “keys?” What do we find inside the maple key? 

3 What are the fruit trees doing? Does every blossom 
on the fruit trees produce fruit? What part of the blossom 
forms the fruit ? 

4 What is the difference between the May and June 
leaves? What tree kept its leaves all winter? 

What trees are now in bloom? What shrubs? What 
shrubs are now bearing seed ? 


FLOWERS 
What flowers do you find in the woods? 


_ 


2 What flowers have now gone to seed? 
3 What flowers bloom in the ponds? 
4 Name the flowers that are now blooming in the fields. 


Near the roadsides. 
What garden flowers are now in bloom ? 
6 What is happening to the dandelions? What becomes 
of the white puff that holds the dandelion seed ? 
7 Where do you find clover? How many colors of clover 
do you see? 
8 What shrubs are in bloom? How many colors of roses 
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What do we find on the bush beside the 


have you seen? 
flowers ? 

g Where do we find ferns? What things are necessary 
to the life of ferns? 

10 Ifyou look closely at the grass, what do yousee? What 
is the color of the grass flowers ? 

11 Where do we find mosses? What causes the growth 
of mosses ? 

12 Where do we find wild roses? 

13 What do we find on the violet plants ? 

.14_ Where do we find poppies? What is the color of the 
poppy blossom? The poppy seed ? 


INSECTS 


1 Name all of the insects that you have seen. 

2 Have you seen many moths? What colors were these 
moths? At what time did you see them? 

3 Are there many caterpillars to be seen? Where do 
you find them? What colors are these caterpillars ? 

4 What are the bees doing? Where do they find this 
honey? Where do the bees store their honey? Why do the 
bees gather the honey ? 

5 What colors of butterflies have you seen? Where do 
you find butterflies ? 

6 What insects do you hear in the morning? At noon? 
At night? What do we call the sound made by the bee, the 
cricket, the grasshopper ? 


Brrps 


What do we now find in the birds’ nests ? 

Which bird cares for the nest ? 

How does the mother-bird keep the eggs warm? 

Who feeds the mother-bird ? 

What is the food of the birds? Where do they get 
it? Who finds it? Are any buds to be found now? 


wm Fw Nn 


6 What will we find in the nest after awhile? Who will 
feed the baby birds? 

7 Name all of the birds that you have seen. 

8 What bird has a red breast? Ared head? Ayellow 


coat? A long bill? 
9 What birds live and sing in the meadows? 

1o At what time of day, do we hear the meadow-lark’s 
song ? 

11 Where do we find the blackbirds and crows? 

12 What bird builds its nest near the houses of people? 

13 When do the birds sing the most? 

14 Do the birds sing in the rain? 

15 Will the birds sing all summer ? 


HAND WorK 


During the early days of June, continue the work on the 
birds. Study the birds that were not noticed in May and 
have the children again draw and cut the ones that proved 
to be difficult. Speak of the crow and blackbird and ask the 
pupils where they are to be found. Both of these birds fur- 
nish material for very interesting study and the little folks 
will take great pleasure in cutting the form of each one. When 
the results in this line are satisfactory, have the cuttings 
tinted or painted black. For a change, cut the birds from 


pure white paper and paste the completed work upon a black 








or dark colored background. There are many ways in which 
these bird cuttings can be used for school-room decoration. 
Cut a large bough from white or brown paper and fasten it 
upon a covered blackboard or wall space. Place the com- 
pleted birds upon this bough in as natural a manner as possi- 
ble. Before leaving the study of the crow and blackbird, 
draw and cut both birds in flying position and also a tall tree 
with a huge crow’s nest at the top. 

The oriole and its long cradle nest, should be given special 
attention. This bird, on account of its bright color, is always 
attractive to children. Draw and cut the oriole and have 
the best work tinted. After the large bird has been well 
reproduced, have the children cut very tiny birds. When 
these smaller cuttings have been painted, they may be pasted 
into the June landscapes. Before leaving the work on the 
oriole, lead the children to observe the nest and its manner 
of suspension. [Illustrate in painting, charcoal sketches and 
paper cutting. For bird posters, have the children cut and 
color a bough with its suspended nest and the oriole perched 
upon one of the branches. 

If good life size pictures can be secured, have the children 
study the form, size, and coloring of the different birds’ eggs. 
When the little folks have made the eggs of all the common 
birds, allow them to draw a nest and bough and paste the 
tinted eggs into place. 

The June study of trees may deal with the form in mass. 
Have the children learn to put in the faint outlines of the 
few branches that may be seen. When the results are some- 


what perfect, have the small trees made with scissors. These 
may be used for June landscapes. For special study, interest 
the children in the horse chestnut and locust trees. Study 


the shape, size, and leaf according to the plan used during 
the winter months. 

The work for this month should abound in color. The 
children will enjoy making tiny landscapes showing the blue 
of the sky, the green of the grass and masses of leafy trees. 
These landscapes may be varied to suit the pleasure of the 
teacher. The trees may be put in as distant masses or strongly 
outlined in the foreground. Houses, fences, a brook, paths, 
and numberless other objects may be inserted into the painted 
bit of scenery. 

The butterflies, which may now be seen in large numbers, 
furnish good study for color work. Encourage the children 
to notice the different tints and markings on the butterflies 
that they see about them. If possible, procure good pictures 
of the common garden butterflies and use them for indoor 
observation. Have the children cut and draw the butter- 
flies and copy the coloring. The best cuttings may be colored 
on both sides. When the children have grown proficient 
in this work, take several of the best butterflies, bend the 
wings back slightly and fasten them in the draperies of a 
shelf or place them among the leaves of the school-room 
plants. 

The wild and garden flowers should be used as studies for 
drawing and painting. Select those that admit of simple 
illustration, and do not overlook the buds, especially those 
of the rose. The wild rose may be successfully used both 
for simple drawing and color work. The leaf and flower of 
the clover may be reproduced in white paper and used as a 
border. Arrange the cuttings at the bottom of a covered wall 
space and the results will be very pleasing. Many other June 
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blossoms might be mentioned, but every teacher will find a 
wealth of material which she can easily select for herself. 

If the window garden has been a success, it will furnish 
an abundance of good work. Illustrate the stages of growth 
as noticed in the bean or pea. Draw the plant, its roots, 
stem, and blossoms. As the June vegetables come in the 
children may study and reproduce the carrot, radish, beet, 


and a number of others. When the results are good, allow 
the children to paint them. 

















June Riddles 


(To be recited by one child and guessed by the others.) 
A Brrp’s Ecc 


The smallest, roundest, lightest things, 
Each holds a song and pair of wings. 


A Brrp’s Nest (Wrens) 


Something very small and brown 
Made of grass and lined with down. 


A DANDELION 


Something gold that turns to white 
[. And then is blown far out of sight. 


PopPpriEes 


Slim and tall, but bright and gay, 
Nods and nods, the livelong day. 


CLOVER 
Grows and blooms around the door, 
Has three leaves and sometimes four. 


THE BEE 


He flies about from flower to flower, 
Is always working every hour. 
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If desired, June posters or booklets can easily be made. 
The posters may contain small cuttings of a June flower and 
bud, a tree in mass, a butterfly, and a bird. Bird posters 
are made by mounting upon an oblong of cardboard, a 
bird’s nest, an egg, and a baby bird. In the Study and 
reproduction of the various birds’ eggs, try to inspire the 
children with a sense of their fragile beauty. Dwell upon 
the fact that a broken egg may “lose us a bird with its 
song. ”? 


—Alfred Bartlett 


LEAVES 
Dance about the whole day long 
And sing a little rustling song, 
We hear it when the breeze is strong. 


ROBIN - 


Coat of brown and vest of red, 
Yellow feet and small black head. 


A CHERRY 


Red — and seldom grows alone, 
Each one has a tiny stone. 


THE WIND 


Sings a song that’s soft and low, 
But we never see it go. 


APPLE BLossom 


First a bud — then spreads apart. 
Apples hide within its heart. 


A RosEBUD 
Something folded close and tight, 
Green around a color bright, 
Soon’t will be a pretty sight. 


A Lullaby 


JEANIE A. KITTINGER 
Dreamily 


Gro. W. WILMoT 
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Busy Thought Work 


Mary P. CoLvin 


In reading over the various articles in PRIMARY Epuca- 
TION on “Language in First and Second Primary Grades” 
and which I have found most helpful, I come to this state- 
ment: “We use no written language as seat work in our 
first two grades.” Is that because the children’s time is 
taken up with something better? If so, well and good. If 
not, why not give them a chance? First graders love to 
write. In a certain first grade room every child has a box 
containing the words he is to read first. These are in script, 
and are written by the teacher. The writing of from four 
to five thousand words looks as the ascent to Pike’s Peak 
did formerly, but it is accomplished by “slow degrees.” She 
uses light weight white cardboard, cut in, strips, one inch 
wide. She writes on both sides with ink and in such manner 
that the child is furnished with all necessary forms of the 
word, as: Make, make, makes. She also writes question 
marks, periods, commas, and one or two exclamation points. 
As soon as a child can read a sentence, however short, he 
can make it. At first he has but few words in his box to 
make his hunting easy and to encourage him; but before 
many months have gone by, he is in possession of the whole 
set of hundred or more and is talking with his word-cards 
as he could not otherwise be allowed to talk since other 
divisions “have the floor.” Itis an easy matter for the teacher 
to inspect the work. Easy, too, to correct the errors. It is 
pleasant to see the eager, upturned faces reading teacher’s 
opinion of their work. Pleasant to smile down reassuringly 
with a word of commendation. Easy to turn over a card for 
some slow thinker and help him to see, “ Now it looks better. 
It sounded all right before.” Pleasant to praise the ingenuity 
of the child who wanting “see” and finding only “sees” 
was clever enough to slip the next card over the finals. To 
the thoughtless, heedless child she says simply, “Some- 
thing wrong about it.” The shy, timid child gets help when 
most needed and learns self-confidence. As soon as children 
are able to write from a copy, they write their own sentences. 
If the teacher finds the work correctly done, and that means 
capitalized and punctuated, she lays down a paper and the 
child writes. In an exercise of this kind, several children 
wrote four sentences, some wrote two, and one little Polish 
boy wrote only one, but he was as proud as a king of that one. 
It was his own thought and he had it to keep and show. 

The word-cards are useful in many ways. Dictation les- 
sons can be given with them. When some definite work is 
required every day, the children take care of their cards. It 
is seldom that any are lost, defaced, or destroyed. If loss 
occurs, it can easily be made good if the teacher will keep 
blank cards handy and take a minute to write the needed 
word. If she has reason to think the child is shirking when 
he says that he can’t find the word, a promise to help him 
look over his words after school (a promise always kept) 
usually cures. . x 

This teacher thinks the educational value of these home 
made cards greater than that of any other busy work device. 
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Wild Roses 


Oh long, serene midsummer days, 
Of ripening fruit and yellowed grain, 
* How sweetly, by dim woodland ways, 
In tangled hedge or leafy lane, 
Fair wild rose thickets, you unfold 
Those pale pink stars with hearts of gold. 


Shy roadside roses, may you bless 
The fate that rules your modest lot, 
Like rustic maids that meekly stand 
Below the ladies of the land. — Edgar Fawcett 


The placing of the cards in even rows is good hand and eye 
training. If space is left between the sentences, because 
“We don’t want to crowd, do we?” a step in the direction 
of good manners is taken. Individuality is encouraged. A 
closer sympathy is established between the child and teacher, 
and she learns in this way more surely than in any other the 
limitations of the child in regard to his understanding and 
use of English, 

Now a word to the teacher who may feel inclined to try 
this work. If the children make sentences similar to this — 
I want Jack to Come Here? don’t lose your courage. It 
sounds all right. All question marks have a period on the 
other side of the card. Just turn that over, saying nothing. 
The right use of punctuation marks will gradually filter into 
most of their heads and by theend of the year, if youthavenot 
worried about it, you’ll be proud of their ability in that line. 

As to the undesired capitals: go to the board and write 
in a large, bright hand (in one school in our country forty 
per cent of the children have imperfect sight) a sentence 
first with all those capitals, then written properly. You will 
see little hands turning over cards and then waving for you 
to come and see; and if you ask which sentence looks right, 
you will get a unanimous response mm favor of the second. 
They won’t remember; oh, no, but you can do it again a little 
differently. 

A good deal of our teaching is like the planting of beans. 
We put the beans in the ground. Do they stay? Appar- 
ently not; but let us not do as the unlearned woman did 
and plant them over again. Rather let us appeal to the 
tiny rootlet of thought in the child’s mind and help it grow. 

Perhaps a specimen of one child’s work with the word- 
cards will be a help to somebody. She has been in”school 
ten months. When she came she neither understood nor 
spoke one word of English. She is a Polish child, eight 
years old. This is her work: 


Can you make bread ? 
We want some fruit. 
Do you like pictures? 
We have good milk. 


Frank is home again. 
Have you an egg? 
Come and see us. 


On Wings 


There are so many pretty things 
That fly about on gauzy wings; 
There are the elm tree’s wingéd seeds, 
That lightly soar upon the breeze; 
The dandelion, and thistle light 

That winds soon carry out of sight; 
The maple and the pine cone’s seeds, 
The goldenrod’s and other weeds 

Oft join the sportive breeze at play, 
And spread their wings to fly away. 


Nore — The seeds of the elm tree, which the wind scatters in late 
spring, may be dried and mounted for future reference; the tufts of 
the dandelion and the downy seeds of the thistle may be observed in 
their season, and mounted for future reference, and for comparison 
with the seeds of the maple, pine, goldenrod, etc. 
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SOPHIA WycKOFF BROWER 


The Scotchman loves the thistle 
As everybody knows, 
Because one day the thistle 
Saved Scotland from its foes. 
The bold and cruel Northmen 
™ Came down to take the land, 
And many a weary conflict 
Had fought that Scottish band. 
The Scots, all worn and weary, 
Lay down to rest one day, 
And their dread foes came creeping 
To where they sleeping lay. 


Upon the hill, the thistles 
Were growing not in vain, 
A Northman trod upon one 
And cried in sudden pain. 
Up jumped the Scots, and seizing 
Their weapons, fought the foe, 
And chased them from the country 
As lads and lassies know. 
So Scotchmen love the thistle 
With stalks so stiff and green, 
Where still on grassy hillsides 
It everywhere is seen. 





An Old Story that has Helped Me 


M. Moss RICHARDSON 


Just before examinations when the children are sitting 
expectant, with their pens in hand, I am wont to tell them 
this story. If I knew whence it came I’d give credit, but I’ve 
told it so many years that I regard it as mine. 

A farmer drove into town with a bale of cotton (load of 
corn or any familiar product). He was in the habit of 
trading his produce for groceries, and the merchant had a 
scale at his store. 

The farmer stood on the off side as the grocer weighed the 
cotton. He thought the grocer was not looking and he put 
his foot on the scales and bore down with all his might to 
make it heavier. 

But the grocer, finishing, said roughly, “You go haul this 
cotton to my home and then come back. I have work for 
you to do.” 

“What do you mean? I’ll take the cotton to your home 
and then I’ll do as I please. What are you talking about?” 

“T mean that I’ve bought you, and paid for you — at your 
own price, five cents a pound.” 

If you get help on an examination, you may raise your 
grade but you place a blot on your soul. The good grade 
and the effect of it will pass away, but the habit of deceiving 
will stay and grow. You will have sold your honor for a 
higher grade. : 





An Experience 


ELIZABETH H. SAUNDERS 


We had frogs’ eggs in our aquarium. They grew into 
tadpoles, and because of much attention and interest the 
tadpoles thrived. 

We talked tadpoles, we drew them. We watched them, 
we wrote about them. Finally the tadpoles became small 
frogs. Again much talking, drawing, and writing. 

One day, because some one knew no better, the small 
frogs were placed in the hot sun to get warm. When teacher 
and pupils returned from lunch a tragedy was disclosed. 
The first intimation came from a little girl who said, “‘ Teacher 
the crabs are dead.” And the teacher had two reasons for 
sorrow. One for the sad fate of the tiny animals and the 
other need not be specified. 


The Inner Circle 
M. S. S., Chihuahua, Mexico. 

Pat Callahan, towheaded, snubnosed, and freckled, by fate 
an exile from his native land, was a lonely figure among the 
fifty littke Mexicans who composed the first reader class in 
the mission school. He entered somewhat sympathetically 
into the discussion of the dramatic question, “Can the cat 
see the rat?” but at playtime he hovered about the teacher, 
confiding in her his opinion of “them little greasers,” who 
shrieked at play and alternately embraced and tore each 
other’s hair. - . 

One glad day Charley and Billie O’Connor, likewise tow- 
headed, snubnosed, and freckled, appeared upon the scene. 

“Well, Pat,” said the teacher, “we have three Irishmen, 
now.” 

“Yes’m,” said Pat, his face aglow with patriotic joy, 
“and with you, there’s four.” 





Queen Alexandra and Mrs. Roosevelt 


At the request of the Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, London, Queen Alexandra gave a letter ex- 
pressing her disapproval of the use of “‘aigrettes,” with 
permission to use the same. This letter has done a great 
deal of good, not only in England, but also in this 
country. 





Permit me on behalf of both Mrs. Roosevelt and my- 
self to say how heartily we sympathize, not only with the 
work of the Audobon Societies generally, but particularly 
in their efforts to stop the sale and use of the so-called 
“‘aigrettes”” — the plumes of the white herons. If any- 
thing, Mrs. Roosevelt feels even more strongly than I do 
in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, - 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





A sprig of mint by the wayside brook, 
A nibble of birch in the wood, 
A summer’s day, love, and a book, 
And I wouldn’t be*king if I could. — A. P. B. 
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Beneficial Insects 
ESTHER FLEMING 

NSECTS benefit mankind in three principal ways: by 
I the manufacture for their own use, something which 

we take unto ourselves for our food, clothing or other 

purposes; by carrying pollen from flower to flower, 
thus enabling fruits, vegetables and flowers to mature, by 
which we benefit; by preying upon other insects, some of 
which are serious garden and orchard enemies. 

By no means should children get the impression that these 
“insect friends,” as we may call them, are consciously 
working for us. Nothing is farther from the truth. So far 
as they can be said to be conscious of anything, they are 
devoted to selfish ends. Man makes the honey-bee serve 
him, and in turn gives protection from cold and enemies and 
extra abundance of food. Yet each bee works for the welfare 
of the bee-colony and considers not the sweet tooth of her 
owner. How fiercely each one resents the removal of a part 
of the winter supply of honey, though it be made from the 
buckwheat flowers grown in a nearby field by the owner. 
It is well enough to discuss the ‘uses to man” among other 
topics when any insect or plant is studied, but steer clear of 
the mistaken idea that all things exist only in their relation 
to us. Consider also the insect from the insect’s point of 
view. What are its ambitions? What does it get out of 
life? How does it make a living? 

Of the insects engaged in manufacturing, there are the old 
standbys, the honey-bee and the silkworm. A few minor 
ones are the cochineal bug, which produces a beautiful red 
dye; another which makes the substance known as “shellac”; 
and certain gall insects, the galls of which are used in the 
manufacture of ink, tannin, black dye and certain medicines. 

The study of the honey-bee has been made the life work 
ofmany. It is not possible to more than hint at its possibilities 
here. But there is no insect more fascinating to small chil- 
dren, unless it be the big bumblebee; so help them find out 
all they can. If you ask for specimens for study you will 
have no lack of volunteer bee-catchers. Take care that you 
stipulate that only one bee shall be caught by each child 
and that none shall be injured in the slightest. You don’t 
want to study a piece of a bee, but a whole one in a dry 
bottle. Do your pupils know a bee from a big fly? There 
is a certain burly fly which buzzes about very noisily, as if 
masquerading as a dangerous character, while in reality he 
is entirely harmless. You will know him in the bottle by 
his two wings: bees have four wings. What other insects 
resemble bees? What flowers do bees like best? Let chil- 
dren answer so far as is possible from observation rather than 
hearsay. Show a piece of honey to the children. When the 
captured bees are set free, let them have a chance at the 
honey or some syrup. Watch how the liquid is taken up. 

Take notice of the yellow masses on the bee’s legs. This 
is not wax, but pollen. On which pair do you find the 
largest masses? Is there pollen elsewhere on the bee’s body ? 
If you can borrow a microscope from the biology teacher, 
do so, and get her to show you that the hairs which cover 
the bee’s body are branched. These branched hairs hold 
pollen better than smooth hairs. Encourage larger children 
to sit quietly down by a clover, a dandelion, or sweet pea 
plant and count the number of bees that visit it in half an 
hour. Are there more bees among the bass-wood flowers 
when they go to school or when they go home in the after- 
noon? At what hour are bees most active? Do bees ever 
visit a lighted lamp? How many blossoms does a bee visit 
in a minute? This is an observation which the teacher 
should make. 

Bees belong both to the manufacturing insects and to the 
second group. Indeed they are among the most valuable 
helpers of both field and garden crops. Without their aid 
a farmer might plow and sow, but reap no harvest. They 
are pre-eminently useful in clover fields. It is said that until 
bumblebees were introduced into Australia, a crop of clover 
seed was unknown there. The scarcity of bumblebees in 
certain sections of the country is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that the clover-growing industry has gone elsewhere. Ob- 
serve the big pollen baskets on the bee’s legs and the yellow 
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dust caught in the mesh of hairs on its back. These grains 
are carried from flower to flower and cross-fertilization results. 
Say it over to yourself a thousand times, repeat it to your 
pupils till you wear their interest out (which will be soon), 
and neither of you will ever know it until you see it. 
It is happening in the garden fo-day.- -- --: -: - 

Many of our most desirable fruits are pollinated by insects. 
Watch a blossoming strawberry plant, or a low branch of 
cherry, apple, peach or pear. Listen to the drone of wings 
in a plum tree when the air is heavy with scent and the tree 
is a mass of white. 

The work of cross-pollination is notfcarried on by bees 
alone. An immense variety of insects, big and little, share it. 
I have seen as high as seven species at once on a single 
dandelion bloom. Some flowers can accommodate only one 
at a time, but]the dandelion spreads a broad table. Every 
insect that visits a flower for whatever purpose may carry 
and fetch pollen. Here again it is necessary to guard 
against giving the impression to‘children that the insect does 
this work for the flower’s sake. Not a bit of it. Altruism 
is a virtue practiced by the highest orders of life only. 

A much larger number of insects are beneficial to mankind 
by reason of their predaceous habits. The dragonfly, often 
a source of terror to children because of idle tales and super- 
stitions, has achieved fame and popularity by reason of its 
appetite for mosquitoes. There is nothing a dragonfly nymph 
snatches with more avidity than a brace of young mosquito 
larve. By a wise provision of nature both dragonflies and 
mosquitoes are aquatic in their immature stages. 

The adult dragonfly, instead of lying in wait to sew up the 
eyes, ears, and lips of small children, is really darting about 
in hot chase after mosquitoes and other small, winged, six- 
legged things. But, alas! the dragonfly has enemies, too, 
and the supply of mosquitoes still exceeds the demand. 

Have you seen the small green-bodied insects known as 
plant lice or aphids? Everybody knows them, for they infest 
everything from geraniums to apple trees, and do an in- 
estimable amount of damage. Many chapters are written 
on them in scientific bulletins and barrels of oily concoctions 
sprayed at them yearly. All this to much good purpose 
but there are plenty left over each year to start a new crop. 
Aphids have two insect enemies, and these should be en- 
couraged and protected. These are the lady-bugs and the 
lace-winged flies. Both are predaceous in the larval and 
the adult stages. They tell a wonderful story of a species 
of lady-bug which was imported from Australia to save the 
orange groves of California from a scale insect. And the 
lady-bugs accomplished the miracle and are held in high 
esteem. 

We all know the little hemispherical beetle, reddish with 
a black spot on each wing. It is often found creeping over 
house plants in winter, or on window sills. These are not 
carpet beetles. Let their spots be warning signals. Carpet 
beetles have no spots, nor do they often come out into the 
open. The lady-bug will do you and your plants a good 
turn. I would catch a few and keep them at work on the 
window garden at school. 

Young lady-bugs are not like their parents, but should be 
recognized and treated as friends. They are small, black, 
spiny, wingless creatures, dotted with bright red or orange. 
They run about over the plants and like nothing better than 
to settle down in a group of aphids and devour them. Fruit 
growers would “‘live happily ever after” if they could only 
find a lady-bug which would vanquish the San José scale! 

The lace-winged fly, in its immature stage, is called the 
‘“‘aphis-lion.” I never studied a more interesting creature. 
It is a good vacation subject, as its four stages of development 
may all be observed during the summer months. The adult 
aphis-lion is as beautiful as any fairy. Its wings are bright 
green and iridescent in the sun, and finely netted, like the 
most delicate lace. Its eyes gleam like gems and give it 4 
fairy name, “‘Golden-eyes.” But, alas! like meddlesome 
Mattie in the old reader: 


How one ugly trick has spoiled 
The sweetest and the best; 

Matilda, though a pleasant child, 
One grievous fault possessed. 
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Try to capture Golden-eyes in the tall grasses or among 
the leaves of a shrub and she will avenge herself. Ugh! 
Such an odor! We can’t admire her taste in perfume. She 
is a,ielpless and frail bit of a live thing and must have some 
safeguard, from birds, perhaps. No self-respecting bird 
would go near the smell, which is grievous, indeed, while 
it lasts. 

The egg-laying habits of the lace-winged fly are quite re- 
markable. One finds the eggs usually in groups of several 
dozén on leaves of trees and bushes, though they are found 
singly,also. Each egg rests at the top of a stiff, slender stalk, 
half an inch or§so long. Is it possible that instinct teaches 
the parent that if she left her eggs in a cluster on the surface 
of the leaf the first one out would devour all the rest promptly ? 
For aphis-lions are born without fraternal feelings. They 
have only appetities. 

- Look at an aphis-lion and you see an active, spindle-shaped 
creature with great sickle-shaped jaws. Their hunger seems 
never to be satisfied and they kill and devour creatures as 
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large as themseves. I never tested their capacity, but I have 
great respect for it. 

When full-sized, the aphis-lion weaves a cocoon, inside 
of which the pupa stage is spent. These cocoons are silver- 
white, and look like pearls. They are about the size of a 
small pea. They are common on trees and shrubs in mid- 
summer. 

What a wonderful transformation goes on within this 
casket of pearl! In due timea perfectly circular lid is made 
in the top, and out comes Golden-eyes. 

Insect friends of lesser importance are: the “preying man- 
tis,” which eats any six-legged thing it can catch, a most un- 
discriminating cannibal; the ichneumons and braconids, 
which destroy many of the large caterpillars of the garden. 
One often finds a dying tomato worm{covered with tiny 
white cocoons of one of these parasites; and the big burying 
beetles, which do mankind a good turn byfhiding in the earth 
all sorts of decaying matter which would otherwise pollute 
the air. We owe a great deal to our six-legged friends. 





Language Correlated with 
Other Subjects 


BeEssIE F. DODGE 


TOLD my second grade children, one afternoon, just 

as we began the writing lesson, that all who did their 

best might play a new game. We usually played a 

game for a few minutes or had some sort of a rest 
exercise after the writing lesson, but this was to be a new 
game. It is unnecessary to say that these papers excelled 
any previous set. 

The waste basket was placed in the centre of a space at 
the front ofjthe room, and the children told to each take a 
blackboard eraser and form a ring around it. In turn each 
tried to throw his eraser into the basket. If he failed, he at 
once sat down. After all the erasers had been thrown, the 
children who had been successful again took erasers and the 
game went on as before. The one who stood longest won 
the game. This game has its educational value — the eye 
is trained, also the muscles of the hand and arm; each must 
await his turn, and take an eraser from the basket without 
jostling or crowding. It certainly is an accomplishment to 
be able to land something where we aim to have it land, 
and it often saves time and steps. 

The language lesson was next on our program. I asked 
two children to tell about the game. They had been inter- 
ested and entertained, had something to talk about, and 
talked without hesitation. Then I asked, ‘‘Could you write 
for me what we played and how we played it?” Certainly, 
they could do it! I asked, “Are there any words that you 
will want to use that you do not know how to spell?” Hands 
were raised and the following words were written on the 
blackboard: eraser, waste basket, circle, threw, center. 

The papers were not perfect in every respect, but all 
descriptions were good and neatly written with capitals and 
punctuation correct in most cases. The children talked 
because they had something to talk about. Now they had 
something to write about and made vivid word pictures. 

Below are copies of a few of the papers: 


Miss Dodge let - play a game. 

We made a circle. 

We threw the erasers into the waste basket. 
We put the waste basket in the center. 

We played the eraser game. 

Emery was tht smartest one. 


but not as smart as Emery. 
Harold was smart ited: Chaitin 


We played eraser game to-day. 

We threw the;erasers into the waste basket. 
I beet it. 

We made a circle. 


EMERY FLINT 


Miss Dodge let us play a game. 
We made a circle, 
We threw the erasers into the waste basket. 
The one who missed first had to take their seats. 
Harold and. Emery stood the longest. 
Linda stood longer than I. 
GERTRUDE ALICE TURNER 


Later{in{the year these children were asked to write a 
description of an entertainment and fair held in the Town 
Hall the evening before. Nearly all the little girls belonged 
to a club with older girls. They had been taught to sew, 
and the articles made were sold at the fair. 

An elaborate entertainment was prepared, my little girls 
being (fairies and the older ones, queens, flowers, etc. 

Nearly all the children in the class of seventeen attended 
either ‘as actors or spectators, and as soon as school opened 
the’next morning were eager to tell me something about it, 
although"they knew I was present and saw the play. After 
the talk and request for the written description, the words 
asked for were placed on the blackboard. 

These are copies of some of the papers just as they came 
to me: 


I had an ice cream. 

Mildred gave me a piece of her fudge. 

And so did Ida have an ice cream. 

I was a little fairy. ‘ 

Linda couldn’t go because she has the houping cough. é ; 

Carrie couldn’t go because her father was sick, and Carrie said 
that she layed down on the couch. ; 

And my aunt Jessie went too. And I am sorry that Mrs. Upton is 
hurt so that she couldn,t come and see how well we did it. 


Grace E. OrBEN 


ight I went up to the hall. 

foetus and I wore my white shoes and stockings 

I had an Ay — 

d I had ten cents. — 

ice ht some candy with the ten cents. 

And Ifgave Grace a piece of it. - 

We skipped out and then we sang a song about the fairies. 
leepy. 

I aan soa ie Mrs. Upton could not cume. 

Good bye. 


a good time. 
age ae — Mitprep \Rura GEDDES 
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I went away last night. 

I went to a fairy party. 

Louise got a doll. 

I had two ice creams and I had a good time. 

I saw Esther and Carrie there. 
. HAROLD LINCOLN TURNER 


I went up in the hall last night. 

And I had a very good time. 

And I had an ice cream. 

May’s cousin came up. 

And all of us had five cents. 

And I bought a bonnet. 

I saw you did you see me? 

I was soory Miss Arthur Upton couldn’t come. 
couldn’t. 


Some children 


FLOSSIE SPICER 

Another language lesson was an account of how each 
spent Memorial Day. The children raised hands and when 
called upon volunteered some information. Words that the 
children asked{jfor were placed on the blackboard, as in all 
lessons‘ of this}sort. The children did not ask for quite 
enough words,{but as reading was taught phonetically they 
were able to spell the words, so that I, at least, knew what 
was meant. 

In these lessons the children were usually allowed to use 
pen or pencil as they preferred. Pens were always used for 
the penmanship lessons and usually for copying. 

I wrote, “What I Did,” on the blackboard for the children 
to copy and stamped the date on each paper with a rubber 
stamp. This new beginning and the date in red ink were 
incentives for each child to have as good a paper as possible. 

A part of the reading period was spent in the reading aloud 
of these papers. The children enjoyed hearing others read, 
but not nearly as much as reading]themselves. To be able 
to write something and then read it to the school was cer- 
tainly something to be proud of. This reading lesson was by 
far too important not to be heard and understood by everyone, 
hence, each read more loudly and distinctly — and after a 
little while this became a habit and not an effort. 

In the next lesson, language, arithmetic, and drawing were 
combined. . 

- This sketch and questions were placed on the blackboard: 





How many posts are there? 
How many rails are there? 
How many rails are up? 

How many rails are down? 


The children were asked to draw the picture and write 
the answers to the questions, using complete statements. 

The words misspelled in these language lessons formed a 
part of the spelling lessons. 

Are language and music combined? Yes. 

The words of a new song are written on the board. The 
words, sentiment, punctuation, capitals, etc., discussed. The 
verse is copied and learned. 

I underline words to be learned for the spelling lesson. 
Later these words and others that the children know how to 
spell areferased, and the verse written again — the punctua- 
tion and“somejof the words copied, the rest written from 
memory. 

Oral and written stories from pictures, reproduction of 
stories in readers and those read by teacher, letter writing 
and dictation, all come in for their share of attention in 


second grade. 





A Story List 


Can’t you take a few minutes in all the rush of the last 
days and “exams” to send me a list of your best stories? 
I mean those that are wholesome and safe to give to the 
little children. If I can get enough of these we will go over 
them together and see if we cannot get a long list of stories 
beyond reproach. Label them first, second, and third grades. 


— THE Eprror 
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A June Afternoon 





Stories for Each Month 


EpitH M. PHEASBY 


Nell and Her Little Lamb 


Little Nell lived on a farm in the country. Many animals 
lived on the farm also. Among them was a tiny, little lamb. 
Nell loved the lamb very much. She called it her pet lamb. 

One morning Nell heard a farmer talking to her papa. 

The farmer said, ‘Very well, to-morrow I will call and 
take the lamb away.” 

Nellie rushed out into the yard. As she did so, a little 
— ran to meet her. It had a blue ribbon tied about its 
neck. 

“‘QOh, lambie dear,” said Nell, ‘that bad man shall not 
take you.” She picked the lamb up in her arms and ran 
into the stable to hide. 

Soon the little girl fell asleep. When she awoke it was 
quite dark. The little lamb was still with her. Then she 
— her father calling. He had been looking all over for 

er. 

When papa heard why Nellie and the lamb had hidden 
in the stable, he laughed and said, ‘“‘Why, Farmer Brown 
bought another lamb. He did not buy your lamb at all.” 


Fanny’s Mouse 


Every night a little mouse used to come into Fanny’s 
room. It liked to play there. She left sugar for him. 
Sometimes she hid the sugar and mousie would find it. 

One day Fanny’s mother saw the mouse. She wanted the 
cat to catch it. Her father bought a pretty little trap, like 
a cage. After putting some sugar in it, they saw mousie 
run into his new home. 

Fanny did not let the cat have mousie. 
for a pet and he soon became very tame. 


Puss and the Chickens 


Poor Puss! Do you know what happened to poor Puss? 
I will tell you. 

Puss fell into the bucket. She wanted to jump over it, 
but fell in instead. She was in a great hurry because all 
the chickens were chasing her. She had tried to catch a 
chick for her breakfast. Then, of course, all the hens and 
roosters chased her across the yard. To get out of the way 
she ran until she fell into the bucket. 

Puss had to stay there a long time. 


She kept him 


She had to wait until 


the chickens went away. Then Puss ran home. 
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“SONE ANOTHER 


Suggestions 


Are you alljhere? You should be. Primary EDUCATION 
is worth threestimes its cost to any teacher and especially to 
you. 


Do you ever give your little ones old fashion books, flower 
or merchandise catalogs, and let them color or cut out the 
pictures? It is a lasting amusement, and the cutting fur- 
nishes practice for work in paper cutting later on. 

I notice that’a little girl who is trying to learn to write 
makes all her letters look like a strung out m or many double 
e’s. Fora few days, try writing each letter you teach all over 
a sheet of paper, using a colored pencil. Then let her trace 
them over with a black one. You can easily lead from that 
to copying, and excellent writing is the result. 

ONE oF You 


Little Helps 


Candles, to be lighted with colored crayon if 100 per cent 
be the grade, and blown out (erased) if below 100, are effec- 
tive. Vases for flowers, either real or pictured, may be thus 
used. 

With real little folks the following works like a charm. 
Procure little cut-out pictures of fish. Equip each with a pole 
(tooth-pick) and a line (piece of thread), and then allow the 
children to fish. The performance of some task, or the review 
of some lesson being the object in view, and its perfect accom- 
plishment being the necessary qualification for fishing. 

To encourage good spelling, we use spelling tablets, and 
instead of writing 100 per cent with a pencil, we stamp the 
perfect lesson with a Brownie; the others are marked with 
the pencil. Much friendly rivalry ensues to see which one 
can obtain the largest family of Brownies. By the way, I 
find these Brownie stamps useful in so many different ways 
that I feel safe in suggesting their use to other teachers. 

To aid in securing prompt and regular attendance, I place 
neat cards upon one of the side walls, down low where even 
the little ones may find their own, and upon these cards I 
write the pupils’ names, one upon each; down the left margin 
I place the numbers 1 to g inclusive, as ours is a 9 months’ 
school. Then as the weeks come and go, I put gummed 
hearts, stars, flags, etc., upon them, four opposite each num- 
ber if the attendance has been ‘perfect each week for that 
month. An empty space is left for every week in which 
tardiness or absence occurs. By using different designs of 
various colors, quite a pretty card is made by the end of the 
year, and one of which I know the children are very proud. 


An IowA TEACHER 





A Problem 


I am a rural teacher, and my most perplexing problem is 
how to keep the first graders, of five and six years, busy 
without taking a great deal of time which belongs to the 
older pupils. The board are not willing to furnish the 
material. Can you help me? 

TEACHER 





Just tell G. P. V. (see page 22, Prrmary Epucartion for 
January) that three-fourths of anything (dollars or anything 
else) are, etc. One-fourth of anything is. 


Which Month? 


The idea has been haunting me for some time thatit 
would be very pleasant and profitable if we teachers might 
have a discussion in Primary Epucation on “ Which month 
do you like best to teach and why?” Personally, I prefer 
November, with its wealth of Harvest and Pilgrimglore. 
It occurs to me that we might receive some excellent ideas 
for months which we do not find particularly interesting, 
and perhaps stimulate others with our own contributions. 
I do not remember ever having seen such a discussion in’ any 
magazine, and I shall be /glad to send anything of value 
which I may know. 


C. S. 





High Chairs for Teachers 


Most teachers feel it necessary to take such a position in 
teaching, that they can command the school-room and have 
each scholar under her eye, and to do this it is necessary to 
stand most of the time, a very tiring thing, sometimes resulting 
in a breakdown. The teachers at Springfield, Mass., have a 
great convenience in their raised chairs. This high chairfis 
perhaps a foot higher than the ordinary chair, and has a foot 
rack at suitable distance from the floor. Seated on this, the 
teacher commands every scholar in the room, can easily 
oversee each one’s work, and yet may rest during most of the 
classes. ‘This was especially good in reading classes. I did 
not wish to go to the expense of having a high chair made, 
but took one of the ordinary school chairs to a carpenter. 
For fifty cents he placed on legs and made it a foot higher, and 
I find it the greatest blessing. 

B. G. 


[A Word Drill! 


The following device I have found very helpful in impress- 
ing the hard abstract words upon a child’s mind. It is also 
a good language exercise. 

Let us suppose that the children have had difficulty in re- 
membering the word “who.” I write it very large, with a 
black marking pencil, upon a piece of cardboard, or draw- 
ing paper, seven inches by nine inches. ThenI hold “who” 
up high, always keeping it in full sight, saying, “‘ What shall I 
do with ‘who’?” One child will say, “Put ‘who’ on the 
table.” I do so; then another says, “ Put ‘who’ in the table 
drawer.” I obey; then another may say, “Give ‘who’ to 
Harry” or “Place ‘who’ under that red book,” etc. Each 
child tries to see in how many different places he can tell me 
to put “who.” Then different children take my place. In 
this way “who” becomes their “ own familiar friend.” 


Bird Leaflets 


Educational Bird Leaflets having colored plates and out- 
lines to color may be obtained by addressing Miss Jessie E. 
Kimball, Boston Society of Natural History, Berkeley Street, 
Boston. Fifteen cents per dozen; $1.00 per hundred. Other 
Educational Bird Leaflets issued by this society, without 
colored plates and plates to color, are 40 cents per hundred. 
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from the three primary colors to the “eighteen-toned 
spectrum” as it is called. 

We have taught the children to mix and recognize these 
colors. If the work has been done slowly and thoroughly 
they should have a good working knowledge of color, which 
is of great value to them now and is the foundation for their 
later work. 

In order to make this development clear to you, and a 
matter of knowledge, not of mere memory, I will insert three 
diagrams illustrating this subject. The first diagram shows 
the three primary colors at the apexes of a triangle within 
a wheel; the second figure shows the secondary color appear- 


I the previous lessons we have built up color analysis 





Diagrams 


ing between the two primary colors of which it is composed; 
the third diagram shows the hues. These color-wheels are 
drawn and painted by our children offthe upper grades and 
used by them in choosing color combinations\for design. 


Fifth Lesson 


Practice 
SPRING FLOWERS 


F° There is so much more than a knowledge of color involved 
in painting flowers, that it is difficult to describe in words any 
' ¥The last lesson in color theory for the little children is to 
teach the change in value of each Hue. Each sheet of scales 
represents a family, and is done in light, medium, and dark. 
Infour fourth grade this part of the subject requires a year to 
complete in connection with the other work. For the scales 
draw nine circles, three columns with three circles (or squares) 
in*each column. In the center column paint the clear stand- 
ard color — light above, medium in the center — dark be- 
low (this is a review of scales already made). In the column 
on either side of the center column paint a Hue in three values: 
light medium, iand dark. The effect of the sheet should 
be the*family co or as in the hues previously painted, but the 
values in each row across the sheet should be as nearly alike 
as the child can paint them: that is: the upper row should 
be all light; the middle row medium; the lower row dark. 
This is the Mirst exercise we have had in trying to match 
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process which can give the right spirit to the drawing. A 
flower drawing to be good must express life and growth; it 
must be well placed on the paper; and above all must show 
taste and feeling and an appreciation for and love of Nature. 
If a teacher loves the work and can paint for the children 
with vivacity and spirit a simple flower on its delicate stem, 
the children will respond to her mode and do lovely things, 
No one can tell another how to fee!! A few practical sug- 
gestions, however, about flower painting may help to bring 
about more artistic results than one sometimes sees and may 
arouse the right feeling towards the subject. This is what 
I will attempt to do here. 

A great deal depends upon the selection of the specimen 
which must be made with love and arranged with care, 
When selected and oftentimes clipped to bring it within the 
seeing possibilities of the child, it should be carefully pinned 
upon a paper the same size as that to be used by the child 
in his drawing. These mounted specimens can be pinned 
to slats or blackboard pointers and placed across the aisles 
between the desks; two or three specimens for each two 
rows of children. (The fall berries and nature material thus 
prepared can be preserved for weeks.) The habit of giving 
out delicate specimens to each child to be handled, flattened 
out and constantly changed in position does not give the 
child the impression of growing flowers, as does this method 
of mounted specimens seem in their proper position. 

Next let the children contemplate the flowers and trace the 
position and growth on the paper with the dry brush or 
finger; then analyze the color hues. With the brush paint 
in the hue (almost never the standard color) seen in the flower 
and stem and leaves. A buttercup, for instance, is orange- 
yellow; its stem is yellow-green; its leaves either yellow-green 
or blue-green. Paint all parts in light value first; then 
touch in the darker values where needed, using the same 
method as that used in the previous color lessons. 

If crayons are used, which is the easiest medium for the 
little people to handle, draw the flower and stem, etc., in first 
with the wnder color; in the case of the buttercup draw all 
in first with yellow, using the crayon very lightly; then 
work on top of this a little orange over the flower and green 
or blue over the leaves and stem. This method avoids the 
use of the crude colors, which come in the crayons and also 
produces the effect of the hue required. Nothing is more 
inartistic than to give the children clear yellow and green, 
and allow them to scrub on a thick round spot of yellow and 
call it a buttercup, and support this feelingless expression 
on a bright, standard green stem. 


Before painting in color, it is often wise to paint the flower 
in two or three values in ink. With the very little children 
it is better to mix the hues for them and have them use the 
color so prepared. The children above the first grade can 
mix their own colors, and oftentimes the little people do it 
successfully. 


DV.R. 


“ 








ie 
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Flowers and Vases 


GRACE MAYNARD Buck 


The leafy days have come again, and warm sunshine and 
flowers fill the school-rooms. When the children bring you 
their offerings, their little hands just filled with fast fading 
blossoms, is it not sometimes a problem to know just what 
to do with them, especially if the water pail and drinking cup 
are already full ? . 

Perhaps some of you have a hobby like mine — a passion 
for vases and jars suitable for certain flowers and perhaps 
you have made a collection like mine. If so, you have haunted 
the ten cent store for years, visited Vantine’s, or some other 
Japanese store whenever you have had the opportunity, and 
expressed, at Christmas time, your preference for dull green, 
or brown pottery, or perfectly plain glassware. The result, 
in my case, has been the gathering of a collection, from which 
I can always select just the right receptacle for the flowers on 


hand. 





CoLUMBIN E. 


_4To go back to the ten cent store. How.many dreadful 
things we see there! But look again — there on that shelf 
is a row of vases of dull green glass, that happen (just by 
accident, we might say) to be of a very good color and shape 
—and not a bit of decoration has been added,to spoil them! 
Also, these “little brown jugs” and dark red mugs are just 
the thing for marigolds, and ever so many other posies. Dur- 
ing the winter, when we have no flowers to put in them, they 
make excellent “still-life studies,” when arranged in groups 
for the children to draw. But the little spring wild flowers 
must have something all their own, and so must the butter- 
cups and daisies. One can buy small vases, jugs, jars, and 
bowls, in plain dark colors and of almost every conceivable 
shape, for ten, twenty, or twenty-five cents. Green is the 
best color. The violets in the illustration are in a green mug 
two and a half inches high, which was bought for fifteen 
cents in the basement of Vantine’s, in New York. There, 
also, one can find green bowls of different sizes, lovely for 
white or yellow garden roses, pansies, or wild flowers. In 
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the far west, or wherever Japanese dealers offer their wares, 
one is sure to find something worth little, but well worth 
getting. 

The suggestion I wish to make, more especially by means 
of the accompanying illustrations, is this. Place compara- 
tively few flowers in a vase at a time. To many teachers, 
this suggestion is entirely unnecessary. They have told the 
children, over and over, not to gather all the columbine from 
the rocks—not to pick every fringed gentian they can find, 





Violers 


and after many lessons, the little ones have learned that the 
beauty of “teacher’s bougeut” depends upon quality instead 
of quantity. It is positively’sad to see columbine, yellow 
violets, or anemones so massed together that it is almost 
impossible to untangle the pretty blossoms. Most children 
and some grown people, arrange flowers this way. Some 
children, and most grown people, know better. The best 
way to learn how to arrange flowers, is to study their positinso 
when they are growing. Even the daisies and buttercups, 
which grow in such profusion that we often say a field is 





BuTTERCU PS 


white or yellow with them, never hold their heads so close 
together that one sees them in a solid mass. 

I once heard of an old colored servant in the South, who 
proved to be such an expert in the art of arranging flowers, 
that the table decorations were always left to her hands. 
One day her mistress asked her how she managed to make 
the bouquets look so beautiful. “Well, I tells you, honey,” 
she said, “I always tries to make de flowers look as if de 
wind was a-blowin’ fru dem.” 

Surely here is a suggestion for us all. 
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A Boy’s Song 


Hocc 





z. Where the ha - zel bank 


SSS 


1. Where the pools are bright and Pec Where the gray trout lies 
is steep-est, Where the shad -ow 
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falls the deep-est, 
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Up the riv-er and o’er 
Wherethe clus -ter-ing nuts 





From ‘“ The Singing Leaves.” 


the lea, That’s the way for Bil-ly and me! 
fall free, That’s the way for 


Bil-ly and me! 


Copyright, 1906, by G. Schirmer, Jr. 


By courtesy of composer, Caryl B. Rich. (The Boston Music Company, Publishers) 
(See Review on Book page, this number. — THE Eprror) 





The European Summer School 


The writer knows from experience that when a person 
travels in Europe alone he expends a considerable part of 
his energy in finding his way about, in arranging for the 
transportation of himself and his baggage, in bargaining with 
everyone who serves him in any way — hotel keepers, cab- 
men, porter’s, and so on. If a teacher can spend only a 
summer’s vacation abroad, he should so arrange matters that 
he can expend all his energy and attention in doing the things 
that are really worth while. The Summer School in Europe 
enables the teacher to devote every minute of his time to 
sight-seeing, and anything else of interest to him. One who 
has not had experience can hardly appreciate what an economy 
this is in every way. 

But the European Summer School is of still greater service 
to teachers in another direction. The past summer there 
accompanied the school throughout Europe a number of 
specialists in art, architecture, sculpture, education, econom- 
ics, archeology, history, sociology, and physical geography. 
It was the business of these men to help the teachers to 
understand and to enjoy the history, culture, and present life 
and activities of the different European peoples visited. 
Each specialist had been carefully over the ground covered; 
and by lectures and field work he brought out and inter- 
preted the most significant things in his particular field. 
It is impossible to overestimate the importance of this work 
for the person who is really eager to make his summer profit- 
able as well as enjoyable. In this manner, a teacher will 
gain as much in one summer as he would gain in ten 
summers if he should wander around alone, especially if 
he is not familiar with the languages and customs of the 
people among whom he moves. 

- The daily program of the school may be of interest to 
readers. Lecture halls had been engaged in the hotels where 
the school was entertained, or convenient thereto; and two 


or three lectures a day were delivered in these. The first 
lecture came at eight in the morning, the second after luncheon 
and the third at eight in the evening. The lectures always 
related to matters of interest at the time being, and had for 
their purpose mainly to make more intelligible and enjoyable 
what was being observed. After the morning lecture, the 
various sections of the school, each consisting of about fifteen 
members, started out under trained leaders to see objects or 
historical, or artistic, or architectural, or sociological, of 
educational interest. The afternoons were generally spenr 
in the same way, though often they were utilized as individuat 
members chose. The evenings after the lecture were usually 
spent in social intercourse, or in visiting the opera or othel 
places of interest. 

The writer was greatly interested in observing the influence 
of such a régime as this upon the general health and spirits 
of the tourists. Earlier in the year he had seen quite a good 
deal of a number of tourists traveling in small groups by 
themselves, or in large parties, doing Europe in four weeks; 
and there can be no doubt that the plan of the Summer 
School is best for the persons for whom it is designed — 
those who want to gain something of positive value from a 
summer in Europe, as well as rest and recreation. Such an 
institution ought to become a very important factor in pro- 
viding ways and means for American teachers to spend 
their vacations in a profitable and enjoyable manner. 

— M. V. O’Shea 





A Party 


Molly and May had a party down in the meadow. The old gray 
rock was the table, and they covered it with a table-cloth made of ferns. 

All the morning the two little girls worked making cunning little 
dishes of birch bark. 


They filled the dishes with seeds, bits of bread, and sugar. In the 
top of the rock was a hollow. This they filled with water. 
Whom do you think the guests were? I will tell you. They were 


all the birds of the neighborhood who cared to come. 
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Do You Know 


MAuDE M. GRANT 


That little wind-mills (pin-wheels, some people call them), 
made of bright colored paper make a very pretty border for 
the top of a blackboard? 


That bits of soft leather from the shoe-maker’s scrap heap 
cut into circles with the edges “pinked” and fastened to- 
gether with metal clamps or a bright ribbon, make pretty 
little pen-wipers ? 


That “really woolly” sheep may be cut out of rather stiff 
cardboard and the wool (or cotton batting) pasted on? 


That black shoe-strings (not too shabby) sewed (a la 
raffa) round and round with bright colored zephyr or san- 
silk make attractive little mats? 


That funny little Brownies may be made of two fat horse- 
chestnuts and five tooth-picks (two for the arms, two for the 
legs, and one to fasten the nuts together) ? 


That little papooses in their cradles cut out of drawing 
paper, colored with crayons, and hung upon a “really” wee 
branch, will attract a visitor to a dull corner? 


_ That common clothes-pins and crépe paper make dainty 
little dolls with fluffy skirts and poke bonnets? 


That Indian heads cut of stiff cardboard and colored, with 
“really” feathers pasted on them, are most interesting ? 


That pretty flowers and figures in wall paper, neatly cut 
out and pasted on the cover of a booklet, will give it the 
appearance of being done in water color? 


That corset strings sewed round and round with white 
darning cotton (the edge being finished with loops of the corset 
string) make pretty and useful little table mats? 


That bits of colored tissue paper (one and a half inches long 
and half an inch wide), tied into common twine, the knots 
being one to two inches apart, make a string of “sweet peas,” 
quite appropriate as to name if the delicate pinks, blues, 
lavenders and whites are used ? 


That the much admired “lace” borders are made of colored 
squares of wrapping paper, by folding the squares into small 
triangles and cutting big or little snips here and there out of 
the triangles? 


That tall Chinamen may be cut from stiff paper, colored 
with crayons, and that a piece of old shoestring makes a very 
realistic queue? 


That very “real” looking bunches of grapes may be made 
of purple tissue paper rolled into balls the size of grapes — 
all these strung together and a bit of twisted green tissue paper 
at the top for a stem? 


That little bags made of old chiffon veiling carefully pressed 
out, filled with fluffy milkweed seeds and tied with a bit of 
bright baby ribbon are pretty gifts from a small friend? 


That several good-sized “pumpkin faces” made of yellow 
paper, and pasted here and there, will wonderfully light up a 
dark corner of the blackboard and make a prettier frame for 
an autumn quotation? 


That with the heads of Washington and Franklin cut from 
cancelled postage stamps, and pasted on dark cardboard, 
quaint little picture frames may be made? 


That with burnt matches effective little drawings may be 
made on brown wrapping paper? 


That nearly all the primary songs may be illustrated by 
paper cuttings ? 


And finally 
That there is opportunity in almost everything that comes 
to one’s hand in the simple things every day? 











Story-Telling 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


‘\ \ THY did Mrs. Kellogg devote a whole editorial in 

PRIMARY EDUCATION to the subject of story- 

telling? Do you suppose she thinks that any 

primary teacher in these days has time to tell 

stories? I don’t, for one. It takes me all my time to beat 

reading, spelling and arithmetic into the heads of my fifty 

little foreigners without wasting any time on stories which 
half of them wouldn’t understand anyway.” 

“Oh, do you think so? Why, there is no period in the 
day that I enjoy more than the ten or fifteen minutes that I 
give to story-telling. I am sure the children feel so too; for 
if I am interrupted by a visitor, or if for 
any reason I am obliged to omit the story 
time, they say in such a disappointed tone, 
‘No story to-day?’ I don’t feel that it is 
wasted time, either, for it is the easiest and 
quickest way to teach language to my little 
foreigners. Poor little chicks, they have 
missed half the heritage of childhood, for 
until they came to me they never had 
heard a Mother Goose rhyme, a fairy 
story, or a fable in their lives!” - 

“Do you tell them Mother Goose 
rhymes ?” 

“Yes, indeed, and rhymes from Steven- 
son and Eugene Field, too.” 

“Well, maybe that is all right;’" but 
imagine trying to tell geography or history 
stories to those babies!” ,-! 

“But that is exactly what I do, and 
they are intensely interested in the Indians, 
the Eskimos, the children of Banana Land, 
Columbus, the Pilgrims, etc.” 

“Columbus! How can you ever {interest 
children in him ?” 

“T suppose by being interested myself. 
I began to tell that story when I was read- 
ing Irving’s ‘Life and Voyages of Colum- 
bus,’ in a beautifully illustrated volume 
which I had just bought. I took the book 
to school and showed the children the 
pictures, telling a little of the history each 
day. I felt I had made no mistake when 
my little Italian Lucia clasped her hands 
and said, ‘How I do love the Columbus 
story! It is next best to Josey and the 
Chipmunk.’ ” 

“Josey and the Chipmunk is one of 
those animal stories which Mrs. Kellogg 
disapproves of, isn’t it?” 

“Tt is an animal story in which the 
animals talk, but I think that no one 
would disapprove of it. The animals do 
not find fault with each other, nor with 
their own stations, but tell the rosy-posy 
Josey much that is interesting about their 
own lives and habits. These facts are 
so interspersed with jokes and nonsense 
rhymes as to hold the attention of the 
children. I think that all little children 
are entitled to some perfect nonsense, just 
for the rhythm of it. Don’t you know how 
a baby will laugh at the sound of a verse like ‘Intery, 
mintery, cutery corn’? The children who have been 
denied that pleasure in babyhood ought to have a little of it 
in school.” 

“T don’t see how you can keep the children still for fifteen 
minutes every day. Once in a while, when I find a little 
spare time, I pick up a book and try to read a story, but the 
children wiggle all out of their seats while I am doing it.” 

“Oh, reading a story is quite a different thing from telling 
one. The children need to look into your eyes, which they 
cannot do if you are reading. Then your hands ought to 
be free for gestures, which mean so much to foreigners. I 
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like to gather my class around me, as near to me as possible, 
while I am story telling, so that they may feel the influence 
of the story even if they do not understand every word. If 
there are not enough movable chairs for all, I have some of 
the children sit on the floor at my feet. I can show the 
pictures better in that way and I have a stronger hold on the 
class at near range. It is surprising how fast their vocabu- 
laries increase when they try to repeat the stories. I wish 
you could hear Tony, Fritz, and Madelina tell fables.” 

“Where do you get pictures ?” 

“TI have been collecting them ever since I first began 
teaching, and I have a big box full of them. The Indian 
pictures are in one home-made portfolio, the animals in 
another, and so on. When we are studying Indians, those 
pictures come out, a few at a time, and are passed around 
the class. Then I fasten them up with 
thumb tacks underneath the blackboard. 
Sometimes I have a border of pictures 
almost entirely around the room. WhenI 
can’t find just the picture I want, I make 
a quick sketch on the blackboard.”’ 

“But I can’t draw.” 

“Oh, yes you can, if you have a mind 
to try. See if you don’t know what fable 
I mean, now, just by these few lines. It 
is ‘The Hare and the Tortoise,’ of course, 
or as the children call it, ‘The Turtle and 
the Rabbit.’ Any of my class can tell that 
story orally, and the first division can write 
it. 

“T have been making the experiment 
lately of giving nursery rhymes and fables 
for spelling lessons, and I am surprised 
to see how well the children write them. 
A number of first graders have written at 
dictation, without a single mistake in spell- 
ing or punctuation, such things as ‘The 
Fox and the Grapes,’ and this: 


** A little boy went into a barn 
And lay down on some hay.” 








“The latter verse gives a good chance for 
drill on that much abused word Jay. Lie 
and sit also come prominently into the story 
of ‘The Three Bears.’ When a pupil 
makes a mistake in the use of these words 
I say, ‘What did little Silver hair do?’ 
and then he remembers that she sa¢ down 
or she Jay down, for we have drilled 
thoroughly on that story, which is a great 
favorite.” 








“Do you always tell the story you have 
prepared for a certain day?” 

“No, indeed. If possible, I seize the psy- 
chological moment in story-telling as well 
as in other things. Often I make up stories 
to fit that moment. None are better re- 
ceived than my original tales, especially such 
as begin, ‘When I was a little girl.’ ” 

“At what time of day is your story 
hour ?” 

“T have had it at different times to 
meet different needs. Once I had a class 
very much inclined to be tardy. With 
them the story hour was at nine o’clock, 
and I planned to have my continued stories 
stop at a most interesting point. This ruse worked like a 
charm, for none of the children wished to miss the climax. 
I also have it understood that the choicest favorites in the 
story line shall be given on stormy days.” 

“Do you tell any tale more than once?” 

“Oh, yes, the second and third recitals are often quite as 
profitable and quite as much enjoyed as the first. I tried 
an experiment recently with my two-year-old nephew, who 
always receives certain nursery rhymes with, ‘Tell it again. 
I thought I would see how long the same story would satisly 
him, so at his request I repeated one rhyme fourteen times 1n 
succession; then he said, ‘Tell another.’ ” - 
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‘It is easy to see that you are a born story-teller whom the 
rest of us poor mortals cannot hope to imitate.” 

“My dear, it isn’t so. No one ever began story-telling 
with more fear and trembling than I did; but if you want to 
learn I will tell you how to do it. Select a short story that 
you like and read it over several times. Then tell it aloud 
to yourself in the mirror. - Make appropriate gestures, and 
practice until you are thoroughly familiar with the tale. 
Then gather your class around you and begin. I am sure 
that their appreciation will inspire you to continue this kind 
of work; and work it is for the teacher, if play for the chil- 
dren.” 





A Chicken Coop 


Z. FELTIES 


There is nothing that a little one loves quite so much as 
the little birds in their nests, or a tiny bit of a fuzzy chicken 
running about its coop. Last.spring my children were 
made most happy over a little chicken coop which they them- 
selves cut out and pasted together and were allowed to carry 
home. They were cut from common manila paper, a 
pasteboard pattern having been used, and the design drawn 
off in pencil. If the.class is small the children will love to 
draw from the pattern, but with a large number the teacher 
may find it easier to draw them off, rather than provide so 
many patterns. After they were folded and pasted together, 
a tiny cotton chicken was fastened inside by means of @ 
bit of court plaster, and the result was a joy to both teacher 
and child. The directions as given below will, if carefully 
followed, work out very simply and quickly. 
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Directions 


Draw a rectangle 9}” by 2”, and divide it into three rect- 
angles 3” by 2”, beginning to measure at B, thus leaving a }” 
flap at Br. Erect a perpendicular at O, and from M and N 
draw 3” lines intersecting the perpendicular. Then draw 
the flaps Dr and C1, which are }” wide. The three front 
strips, each #” wide, are cut from an equilateral triangle 
constructed in the same way as the back. 

- Paste flaps Br, C1, D1, Ex to edges B, C, D, E, respectively, 
after creasing all the folds. 

Cutting should be done on the heavy outside lines. 

Fasten in the little chicken before pasting the lower strip. 





The Pine’s Song 


Black-stemmed and tall, the pines above us softly sway, 
Brown-gloom and sunlit-space, with blue sky far away; 
Here we may lie on couches, velvet spread and sweet, 
Here is long-dreamed-of rest, for city-weary feet. — Sel. 





“Who can tell me what twelve inches make?” asked a 
teacher. 

“I can! I can!” cried one little boy, excitedly. “Twelve 
inches make a ruler.” — Little Chronicle 
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The Buttercups 


S. W. B. 


Just where the rainbow touches earth, 
There stands a pot of gold; 

And, long ago, a man passed by 
And found it, we are told. 


He took the little golden coins 
And put them in a sack, 

And through the meadow trudged along, 
The bag upon his back. 


Now, in the bag there was a hole, 
And soon the gold fell out, 

And, ’mid the grasses, as he went, 
Was scattered all about. 


It was Midsummer Evening, 
And fairies in the grass 

Had seen the dropping bits of gold 
And watched the miser pass. 


And so each fairy merrily 
A shining bit picked up, 

And, in a twinkling, changed it to 
A yellow buttercup. 





Edison Mimeograph 


If there is one school convenience that is more useful than 
another which should have the united sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of principals in obtaining, it is the Edison mimeograph. 

Those who have never used this device cannot conceive 
the value of the machine in issuing examination papers, 
exercises, lessons, drawings, and all kinds of copies either 
typewritten or handwritten, when a number are desired. 
Those who use it realize and appreciate its usefulness and 
would not willingly dispense with its services. Some progres- 
sive principal should take the initiative in bringing the matter 
before the proper authorities with a view to having them 
supplied on requisition. — School Weekly (Chicago) 


On What? 


At a teachers’ conference in Berlin, one of the school principals 
rose to propose the toast, “Long live the teachers.” ‘On what?’’ 
inquired a meagre, pallid young assistant instructor in a hollow 
voice. — Harper's Magazine 
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Chicken-Little 


(Dramatized) 
ANNIE L. LANEY 


Little the day before, with a promise that they should 

play it the next day, so Eva had time to plan her 

coupe carefully. Eva did not call it a “coupe,” 
although had she heard it so-called she would have thought 
it a strikingly appropriate name under the circumstances, 
as having to do with hens, and thereby hangs a tale — alas! 
thereby hung, in Eva’s hen-yard, not one, but many tails, 
bedraggled and woefully thin — but let me not anticipate. 
Teacher said They should play Chicken-Little to-morrow — 
that was the one thought uppermost in Eva’s little Dutch-cut 
head as she walked home from school that night. Ah! she 
knew — the hen-yard! How surprised and pleased Teacher 
would be when she found that package on her desk to-morrow 
morning! She never could guess what was in it— But at 
this point in her cogitations Eva arrived at the hen-yard 
itself and stood at gaze. Woe upon woe! Why had she 
forgotten that brother Emil had been obliged that very 
morning before school to clean the hen-yard, to burn the waste 
feathers, etc., so that nothing now remained but a few downy 
particles ? 

Well, if you had been planning the “befeatherment” of 
Chicken-Littles, and Ducks-Lucks, and Hens-Pens all the 
way home from school I guess you’d cry when you saw that 
yard, and Eva almost did — but she thought of something — 
and the poor hens had to hide what was left of their tails for 
a week at least. But Eva was happy and Teacher was sur- 
prised by her package next morning, just as Eva had planned. 
No, the hens never told — but they knew why Eva was extra 
kind that week, mixing fresh clover with their food and 
helping them find nice fat juicy little worms — but I digress. 

The time had come when one keeps with difficulty in one’s 
seat, when one’s hand shakes with anxiety as the parts are 
assigned, when one thinks, deep down in one’s soul, “ Will 
Teacher remember it was me that wrote marks on the board 
when she went out of the room?” — signs which presage 
the opening of the Play. , 

“May I be ‘Chicken-Little’?” pipes up Alfred. 

“Nobody can hear Alfred if he is — he talks so far down 
in his voice,” says Leo. 

Alfred sighs, but still looks hopeful; there are other réles 
ahead, for every one of which in turn he means to ask. 

“ Alice is little,” says Leo, tentatively. A longing look 
from Alice, a nod from Teacher, and Alice is out on the floor 
pecking about as if she had only lately left her shell. 

“Hens is bigger’n chickens,” suggests Tommy, who may 
be half an inch taller than Alice; but the girls score another 
point and Eva assumes the réle of Hen-Pen. Duck-Luck 
and Goose-Loose fall to the lot of the boys. Then for Turkey- 
Lurkey — “Turkeys are large and fat with gobbles and get 
eaten Christmas,” says Jennie, ponderously, and straightway 
“gobbles” becomes her birthright. Now only the villain of 
the Play remains to be chosen; Foxy-Loxy, the crafty, who 


"Lite had recounted the adventures of Chicken- 


is to lead the unsuspecting fowl to his den — Foxy-Loxy, the 
stealthy-footed — who shall it be? After much debate Leo 
steps forth, wearing a peculiarly artless smile intended, I 
suppose, to show how crafty he is. Now all is ready but 
stop — “ May I be the acorn what falls on Chicken-Lickle’s 
tail?” ventures Alfred, still hopeful, even though he has 
seen each réle elude his grasp. 

- “Well, you may drop the acorn,” says Teacher, thereby 
transporting Alfred to the seventh heaven of delight. 

“Chickens and ducks and gooses and turkeys all wear 
feathers,” says Eva, hinting politely. So the precious package 
is produced and the grinning fowl are bedecked with the 
feathers. 

As the Play begins, Chicken-Little is discovered pecking 
at imaginary worms in the garden. Stealthily Alfred ap- 
proaches and drops the acorn on her tail, whereupon Chicken- 
Little jumps up in gréat fright. “Oh, the sky is falling,” 
says she. “I must run and tell the king.” 

Down the road she hops till she meets Hen-Pen, who is 
“cluck-clucking” hoarsely. 

“Oh, Hen-Pen,”’ says she, “the sky is falling down.” 

“How do you know that, Chicken-Little ?” 

“Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my ears, and 
a piece of it fell on my tail.” 

“Let us run and tell the king,” says Hen-Pen; so hand-in- 
hand with feathers streaming, Chicken-Little and Hen-Pen 
run down the road till they meet Duck-Luck stationed at a 
convenient distance. 

“Oh, Duck-Luck,” says Hen-Pen, “the sky is falling 
down.” 

“How do you know that, Hen-Pen?” 

“Chicken-Little told me.” 

“How do you know, Chicken-Little ?” 

“T saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my ears, and a piece 
of it fell on my tail.” 

“Let’s run and tell the king,” says Duck-Luck; so away 
they go, till they fall in with Goose-Loose, who is holding 
on to his feathers which have been stuck rather precariously 
into his close cropped hair. 

Here the usual formula is repeated, always ending with 
Chicken-Little’s “Saw it with my eyes, heard it with my 
ears, and a piece of it fell on my tail.” 

Now they encounter Turkey-Lurkey gobbling in fat con- 
tent, and after the usual repetition they run on, breathlessly, 
to tell the king. And here the villain gets in his fine work — 
Foxy-Loxy, the suave, is waiting just around the corner, with 
his usual bland smile. 

“Oh, Foxy-Loxy,” says the distressed Turkey-Lurkey, 
“the sky is falling down.” 

“How do you know that, Turkey-Lurkey ?” 

“Goose-Loose told me.” 

- “How do you know, Goose-Loose ?” 

“Duck-Luck told me.” 

“How do you know, Duck-Luck ?” 

“Hen-Pen told me.” 

“How do you know, Hen-Pen?” 

“ Chicken-Little told me.” 
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“How do you know, Chicken-Little ?” 

‘Oh, I saw it with my eyes, I heard it with my ears, and 
a piece of it fell on my tail.” 

‘Come on,” says Foxy-Loxy, “I'll lead you to the king. 
So the poor, unsuspecting quintette hurries along till Foxy- 
Loxy reaches his den (a table with a deep cloth) whereupon 
the crafty one pushes his victims rather unceremoniously 
into the hole, the table-cloth door falls into place and — 


_ They never come out any more. 








Scarecrow 


Alone he stands ’mid the growing corn, 
Monarch of his survey, 
Feeling as proud of his work in life — 
Scaring the crows away. 
AGNES M. CHOATE 





The Tired Hummingbird 


Ruby Throat was very tired. All day he had gone from 
flower to flower, and now evening was coming and he was 
still hungry. 

Near by was a house, its porch covered with a flowering 
vine. His bright eyes looked longingly at the blossoms, for 
he knew the bright cups were filled with nectar. But he 
dared not venture too close to the porch, for people were 
sitting there. 

He drew nearer and nearer, watching the people closely, 
and then, finding that they did not seem to mean’ “to hurt 
him, he buried himself in a flower. | 

A little girl, seeing that he was too tired to balance himself 
while eating, moved slowly toward him, holding out her —> 
finger for him to stand upon. 

Ruby Throat looked sharply at her for a moment, and 
then alighted on the finger which was now against the flower. 

Then the hummingbird went on with his supper,? i Fand 
when he had had enough he flew home. — Sel. 





““What’s the first step toward the digestion of the food?” asked 
the teacher. Up went the hand of a black-haired little fellow, 
who exclaimed, with eagerness: “Bite it off! Bite it off!” 
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An Incident 


Eva D. KELLOGG 


The Swede girl in the household left roses at my door,fyet 
wet with dew. She learned my love for mountain laurel. 
She walked miles for it, and I was never without large bowls 
of it while it lasted. One day I went to her “catch- 
all,” as she called it — where brooms, mops, and waste boxes 
reposed — and found a pitcher of the most exquisite pink 
laurel buds I had ever seen, on the window-sill. 

“Why do you keep them here, Mary?” I asked. 

“Because I come here so often. I can see them every 
time I come. I couldn’t see them so often anywhere else.” 
And how her eyes devoured them. 

“Will you not have them?” she asked. 

“Oh, no, no, Mary. Keep them right here.” 

I would as soon have touched the crown of a queen. 

That afternoon Mrs. Lofty drove away in her carriage, 
loving her diamonds — not flowers. Mary looked on rather 
wistfully, I thought. She had pinned a knot of laurel buds 
at her neck that paled the diamonds she admired. 

Ah, Mary, you had the best of it, if you only knew it. 

Teachers, we may have a room full of embryo housemaids. 
They look unpromising, but is there not a spot in their 
nature somewhere where flower-love is hidden? Is it not 
just as much our duty to find it and cultivate it as to teach 
them nine times eight ? 
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Cardboard Modeling X 


ELLA S. GODDARD 


The children are eager to talk of all the joys that summer 
brings to them, the beautiful walks, wild flowers to gather, 
pretty lakes and ponds where they can sail their little boats; 
or better still go for a row or sail in a real boat. 

Below are given the directions for making a miniature 
rowboat and a little pair of oars that will fit in the oar locks. 


BOAT 


Give each child a hektograph copy of the boat, have them 
cut on all heavy lines, and fold on dotted lines, using a ruler 
to lay along dotted line when folding. Paste ends of boat to- 
gether with tabs on inside, fold seats over on dotted lines and 
put paste on end of each seat to the first dotted line, then 
paste to position on opposite side of boat as indicated by the 
dots, letting tabs come on inside, with top of seat even with 


edge of boat. Cut oars on heavy lines and place oars in oar 
locks. 
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Bonk. 


BEE HIve 


To make the bee hive give a hektographed copy to each 
child; have them cut on all heavy outside lines, fold on dotted 
lines. When folded you will see that the bottom is joined 
to one side, paste the tab on other side of bottom to opposite 
side of bee hive, having the tab on inside of hive with the 
dotted line even with lower edge of bee hive, the four little 
tabs on the bottom paste to legs of bee hive, this will keep 
the front and back of hive close to the bottom, then paste 
tab at side of back to side of bee hive. 
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Cut roof on outside lines, fold on center dotted line, cutting 
slits in roof where the two short heavy lines are, put the tabs 
at top of sides of hive through slits, leaving tabs to stand up, 
or if you prefer, paste them down flat to roof. 
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If the children are not very small you may let them cut a 
slit in front of bee hive near the top where the two little short 
lines are, then carefully cut on long line just below the short 
slit, cutting clear across the front of hive, and down on each 
side to the next long line, fold down this piece you have cut. 
Then put one of Dennison’s paper fasteners with long ends 
through slit, having the ends you turn back come on the out- 
side of bee hive. You can then open long door and play 
you are taking the honey out, and when you shut it you can 
turn the fastener so the door will keep closed. 

The picture of the bee and honey-comb will be found help- 
ful as the teacher can draw them on the blackboard; and 
the children will take pains in drawing the honey comb after 
they have heard how the bees make the comb, each cell so 
perfect with its six sides, and how they never make a mis- 
take. 





Bird Samaritans 


The sparrow has never been noted for its good works and 
kind deeds, but the following little story throws a new light 
on these despised little scrappers. Last spring a young robin 
was found floundering about a gentleman’s lawn. It was 
unable to fly, and had evidently fallen from its nest. Fearing 
that the cats might devour it in the night, this gentleman took 
the bird to the rear of his yard and placed it in an inclosure 
covered with a wire screen. While dressing the next morning, 
he looked out of his window, and was amazed at the action 
of a couple of sparrows who were carrying worms to the 
young robin in the inclosure. They would fly away, only to 
return a few moments later with worms, which they dropped 
through the screen into the upturned mouth of the captive. 
They kept up this charitable feeding until the robin was 
liberated, and even then they hovered around like self- 
appointed guardians, — Sel. 





*f€ “One Use of Roadside Undergrowth 


Let us bird lovers, young and old, raise “a hue and cry” 
against the man who dares to cut the undergrowth and even 
the weeds along the road and brookside, for their use is 
manifold. No highway or byway is ever enhanced by a 
mass of underbrush wilting in the sunshine or, worse yet, 
by a growth of stubble, blackened or otherwise, but the same 
weed, bush and vine left to grow undisturbed makes the 
scenery ideally New Englandish, and furnishes hiding, home, 
and happiness for the many birds that are so beneficial. In 
winter the birds soon find that although the snow lies deep 
upon the ground there are many choice morsels for the epicure 
in the tangled growth. — The Nature Guard 





[Field Flowers 


Daisies and buttercups, fragrant red clover, 
What could be sweeter — search the world over ? 
A.B. B. 
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The Raindrops 


Mavup BurnHaAM 4 


When the flowers 
are thirsty, 


And the grass 
is dry, 











Tumble from the sky 














Till some little 
sunbeams 


Chase them all 


away. 


All around they patter 
In their happy play; 


From Rhymes for Little Hands. By courtesy of author. (Milton Bradley Co., Publishers) 





How to be Happy Though in 
School 


SUE GREGORY 

Have you ever noticed how “good” the children are when 
preparing for some special occasion? How regular is their 
attendance? How eager to render service? Why? Simply 
because they are happy. Their recitations have been selected 
—not given as an unrelated task. Their little dramas are 
not pronouncing lessons in a reader, but make-believes, in 
which the “readers” are the characters themselves, and in 
which the “reading” is rendered with the spirit and the under- 
standing. What prominent character in a school play ever 
gave his teacher trouble when preparation for a “day” was 
in progress ? ; 

Would it be too much to attempt to keep the children 
happy all the time? Perhaps. Possibly not. That de- 
pends. The first requisite would be a happy teacher — one 
to whom her work is a joy. Added to that must be freedom. 
She must not be a martyr to grind. How much time and 
strength and inclination would be left for natural, spontane- 
ous expression after so many pages in a stale reader had been 
joylessly pronounced, so many columns of words dissected, 
under penalty, so much chalk dust added and substracted, 
under penalty, even the joyous (?) music work done under 
penalty if a low mark in the inevitable written examination ? 

Teachers in village and country schools are exempt from 
some of the grind of machinery, though the hum of it in rural 
places is growing louder and louder. The most utter freedom 
I ever had in school work was in a village school. In that 
school, books were left in the desks to be used occasionally 
as recreations. Part of our reading was blackboard stories 
about what we had talked about. Part was selected from 
weekly literature we took. Some was taken from broken 
sets of supplementary readers, begged from a city school. 
Our numbers were found on trees and in the running brooks. 
Acorns and pebbles were the foundations of our mathematics, 
and the children were sent out with thread boxes to find so 
many for the day’s work. 

We made concrete tables, playing that they were other 
things than acorns and pebbles. We made up number 
stories about each other’s herds of cattle, horses, goats, sheep, 


bears, lions, and dolls, and wrote them on the blackboard. 
How eagerly the bright eyes watched to see if there was “a 
story about me”! With what meaning every word was 
fraught! No drawling when these stories were read! 

Our geography, history, and literature consisted of stories, 
pictures, earth, and sand. But the happiest time for teacher 
and pupils was the last half hour of the day. This was the 
particularly informal time, when we felt at liberty to laugh or 
cry; and we sometimes did both. It was the period in which 
the teacher did the reading. She didn’t tell stories, and she 
didn’t paraphrase. She read in the words of the author to a 
breathless audience of third and fourth grade children. 
The little ones had gone home. She brought her chair down 
from the little throne, and said “Come.” She didn’t tap 
a bell. They didn’t march. They crowded front, four in a 
seat (the old-fashioned kind), without noise. She read stories 
of our own country, and of other countries, stories of gods 
and heroes, stories of heroism of man and beast. How they 
loved the stories someone had written a poem about! How 
they read that poem from the blackboard! 

On Fridays the last half hour was given to dramatizing. 
The boys and girls had charge of the program week about. 
Oh, what secrets! The sides were not to divulge what the 
play was to be, except to the teachers. Not even to her, unless 
they just had to have some help, as she liked to be surprised, 
too. Indians and Pilgrim maids were the most popular char- 
acters. Each side was privileged to draft help from the other 
side, but they must not be extravagant, for somebody must 
be audience. Sometimes such problems as these came up 
to be solved: “How can we have a Revolutionary War? 
None of the boys will be British?” 

This school had only two teachers. I sent my pupils “up 
stairs” when I felt that I could no longer keep them with me. 
I sent them any time in the year, or not at all, and no ques- 
tions asked! Instead of “busy work” the wee ones went 
out to play. Perhaps I might still be there, a more wide awake 
teacher than I became later, if the city had not seemed so 
alluring. But there is a modern schoolhouse there now, with 
more than two teachers, I believe, and they are probably 
pushing and squeezing to “make the grade,” and growing 
the children a prescribed number of inches each year, or 
rendering a reason why! Well, I am glad we had a good 
time in the old, red schoolhouse for three beautiful years. 
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Directions for Cinderella Coach 


GERTRUDE S. MITCHELL 


Trace around each figure of the silhouette and cut. Paste 
onto paper and mark in whiskers of mice with ink or pencil. 

The pumpkin coach may be marked in white ink. Cut 
opening for window, and line in pencil or ink. Also draw 
head of Cinderella as preferred. 

Perforate A, B, and C. For reins, draw threads through 
A and B, and tie as in illustration. Hold threads firm by 
slipping them under one hand of coachman and paste. Pass 
another thread around neck of forward mouse and carry back 
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in Same position past rear mouse, bringing ends back to coach. 
(These represent traces.) Put the ends through perforation 
C and tie or paste on back. 

If desired by teacher, gray paper for mice and orange 
paper for the coach may be used; or, in higher grades, ink. 


The teacher herself may develop Cinderella and use with 
children as story illustration. Or, as most children do good 
free-hand cutting, this could be done well by them. Pin a 
pattern of mouse and coach in a conspicuous place and have 
three mice and a coach cut. Then paste these onto drawing 
paper, and with pencil add the reins, traces, and Cinderella. 
All this the child can do. 





The Last Days of School 


“‘Children, you know this is the last week of school,” said 
Miss May, one bright morning in June, to her pupils, ‘“‘and 
we must work hard all this week, and also plan something 
extra nice for the last day. Now, what will it be?” 

“Are we going to have exercises the last day, and invite 
our parents, as we did last year, Miss May?” asked one 
little girl. 

“That is the question. Would you like to do that again, 
or would you rather do something different? I have another 
idea that you may like.” 

“Oh, yes, let’s do something different!” cried all the 
children; for they knew that, when Miss May had a new 
idea, it was sure to be a nice one. 

‘Well, to tell you the truth, I have only a part of an idea 
this time. You must help me to finish it. If you will all sit 
quietly, I shall tell you. I wonder how many of you have 
any old rubbers at home.” 

The children thought this a queer question, but they all 
seemed to think they could find some old rubbers. 

“Now I wish you would bring all the old pairs you can. 
Bring, not only your own, but your mothers’ and fathers’ 
and brothers’ and sisters’. We shall sell them to the rag- 
man, and get quite a little money in this way. And now I 
come to the part I am not just sure about. What shall we 
do with the money? Of course, we shall want to put it to 
some good use.” 

“Miss May,” said little Jack, ‘‘how much will you get 
for the rubbers ?” 

“Why, that depends upon how many pairs are brought in. 
We sell them by the pound, and get five cents for every pound. 
Now, if we had twenty pounds, how much money would we 
get? A question in arithmetic, you see.” ’ 

“A dollar,” answered Jack, promptly. “Won’t my 
father’s rubbers bring in more than my little sister’s ?” 

“To be sure they will, Jack.” 

“Well, I’ll bring all of my father’s I can get; for he wears 


a number twelve shoe, and his rubber is half a size larger 
for he told me that just this morning.” 

This made the children all laugh, for Jack said it in such 
a funny way. Even Miss May had to laugh. 

When the room quieted down a little, Miss May went on. 
“Now you must think of what we will do with our money 
after we get it.” 

“‘Couldn’t we buy a picnic with it, Miss May?” asked 
little Helen. 

“Buy a picnic, Helen! I suppose you mean to buy things 
to eat, and go off for a picnic. Yes, we could; but don’t 
you think that would be a rather selfish way in which to spend 
our money? I was in hopes my little boys and girls would 
be more generous than that. I am sorry to find one little 
girl that thinks of nothing but herself and her own good time. 
Have you something to say, Anna?” said Miss May in re- 
sponse to Anna’s hand, which was raised. 

“T think it would be nice to have a picnic, Miss May; but 
I thought of Ester Gustafson, who has been out ill so long. 
I heard my mother telling about her yesterday. She said 
Ester was rid of the fever; but the doctor said she ought to 
go out in the country and board for a week, only her mother 
cannot afford to send her. I think it would be nice if we 
could send her.” 

“Why, Anna, I’m proud of you. To think I have a little 
girl that could think out such a lovely plan as that makes me 
very happy, indeed. That is a capital idea, Anna. We'll 
think it over. Now you must all get out your number work, 
and be busy. We have talked long enough, now. Remem- 
ber to bring the rubbers this noon and to-morrow. They 
must all be in by Wednesday night. I’ll send for the ragman 
to come then.” 


“Children,” said Miss May the following Thursday morn- 
ing, “‘I have something very nice to tell you this morning. 
How much money do you think we got from your rubbers 
last night?” The children guessed and guessed, but came 
nowhere near the right amount. 
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“Well, I shall have to tell you,” said Miss May, finally; 
“$4.50. The ragman had to bring a cart to take them away 
in, there was such a huge pile. You were so faithful in bring- 
ing them. And I have seen Ester’s mother, and it is all ar- 
ranged. She is to go into the country for the first week in 
July. We can get her boarded for three dollars, and the 
other $1.50 will pay her fare out there. And now I have a 
little surprise which may please you. Since you have taken 
such an interest in this scheme of the rubbers, I have decided 
to give you a picnic myself to-morrow, our last day, together. 
We shall go to Hersey’s meadow, and have just the best 
possible time, playing all our games and singing our songs. 
And, best of all, we are to have Ester brought there, and en- 
joy the day, too. One of you will tell her, then, what we have 
done for her, and see if she does not like it. Do you like 
this plan?” 

Miss May’s answer came in the joyful clapping of hands 
and the chorus of ‘‘ Yes, Miss May,” which followed. 

— Evelyn M. Rogers in Every Other Sunday 





The Meadow Song 


Redtop, timothy, June-grass and clover, 
Sing the merry meadow-song over and over! 
Bobolink’s a-thrilling through it, 
Little breezes thrilling through it. 
Just to-day, 
Care away, 
And I'll be a rover. 


Redtop, timothy, herd’s-grass and daisy, 
Hear the merry meadow song, laughing and lazy! 
Grasshoppers a-chirring through it, 
Jolly quakers whirring through it, 
Garden small 
Over all, 
Dancing till they’re crazy. 


Redtop, timothy, buttercup and rye-grass, 
How the merry meadow song ripples through the high grass! 
Golden cups a-dancing in it, 
Golden sunlight glancing in it, 
Garden plot, 
Clean forgot, 
I’m content with my grass! 
— Laura E. Richards in Youth’s Companion 
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One Way 


One day, soon after her enrollment at school, little Molly arrived 
home, her face streaked with tears and her mouth covered with 
blood. 

“My; precious, what happened?” cried her mother. 

The little girl was soon pouring out,her story in her mother’s 
arms. Johnnie Farnham, it appeared, had struck her and knocked 
out two teeth. 

When Molly had been kissed, comforted, and washed, her father 
wanted to know how the teacher had dealt with Johnnie. 

“She didn’t do anything,” said Molly. 

“Well, what did she say?” 

“She called Johnnie up to the desk and said, ‘Johnnie, don’t 
you know that was very unsocial?’ ”’"—The Youth’s Companion 








A. M. CHOATE 


Zeal Without Knowledge 


“Bishop Seymour was very fond of trees, and one day, 
walking with a young lady, he pointed out to her some of the 
fine trees in the neighborhood. She professed great interest 
and delight. She cried: 

“‘*How the noble aspect of beautiful trees stirs up the keen- 
est emotions of the soul.’ Then, patting a great, rough trunk, 
she went on. ‘You superb oak, what would you say to me 
if you could talk ?’ 

“The bishop smiled. 

“*T believe I can be his interpreter,’ he murmured. ‘He 


would probably say, “I beg your pardon, miss; I am a 
beech. ” 9 99 


























Natural History Series X 


The Hippopotamus. 


The hippopotamus, my child, 
In spite of disposition mild, 
Has such a physiognomy 

As none us of would like to see 
If we were taking, after dark, 
A little stroll about the park. 
So let’s be glad he is not there. 
In Africa he makes his lair. 
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48 colored plates. Price, $2.00. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


BIRDS THAT HUNT ANDARE HUNTED. By Neltje Blanchan. 

48 colored plates. Price $2.00. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA. 
By Frank M. Chapman. 


With over 200 illustrations. 
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Edition, flexible covers, $3.50. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
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Co., New York. 
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F. Schuyler Mathews. 
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A Pocket-Guide to 110 of the 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
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Merriam. 
Illustrated. Price, 75 cents. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Birp Stupries. By William E. D. Scott. 
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By C. William 
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370 illustrations from photographs. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
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An Iowa Primary Teacher 
Secures a Rosebud Farm 


Extracts from Letters from Miss Kate S. HUBBARD, Sioux City, Iowa 


(1 am sure these selections from the private letters of the 
Rosebud Farm teacher will be of interest to other teachers 
who may want a farm, and these letters explain how to 
do it. I am personally acquainted with Miss Hubbard, and 
know her worth as a woman and her success as a teacher. 
Yet, among all my teacher acquaintances, she would have 
been among the last that I should have expected to pioneer and 
win a farm. Accustomed to the refinements and luxuries of 
a home life, a favorite in society, prominent in educational 
work, how should we suppose she possessed the ambition 
and bravery to go west, secure a farm, and live in her sod- 
house alone? Miss Hubbard is again in her school-room in 
Sioux City, but these letters were written from the Rosebud 
Farm. — THE EpitTor) 


Dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

So you want me to “begin at the very beginning, tell all 
about it” — how I came by it, what I did to get it, how I 
live, and what’s in my house —and “every tiny trifle of the 
business part.” 

So right here, in my little sod house (may as well confess 
right away that it’s made of sod), I’ll sit down and write as 
fast as I can and tell the story of my lovely Rosebud farm. 
Don’t think that the farm is planted only in roses. Oh, no, 
there are acres and acres of corn, then beans and beans and 
beans — more beans than I have ever seen at one time and 
I never want to see so many again. Then I have had a nice 
garden with fine potatoes, sweet corn, tomatoes, beets, and 
almost every kind of vegetable. 

Now I must go back to the beginning. Four or five years 
ago I heard rumors of a “Rosebud Indian Reservation” 
that was to be opened to settlement. I decided that when 
the time came to make application, I wanted a homestead on 
that reservation. The government announced that during 
a certain time of the summer of 1904 people could register 
for an opportunity to draw a claim. The affidavits were 
made before government officials in the three towns, Bone- 
steel, Chamberlain, and Yankton (S. Dak.) From this mass 
of register-slips an official “drew” names. First name (No. 
1) had first choice of one hundred and sixty acres; No. 2 
second choice, and so on. Each one who had registered re- 
ceived a notice of the date in which he must appear at 
Bonesteel to “file” —that means to make a selection of 
land and make first payment. There were but twenty-five 
hundred quarter sections to be opened for settlement and one 
hundred and six thousand had registered! 


THE REGISTRATION 


Crowds poured in to the three Dakota towns for weeks 
previous to the close of registration —in July. Four days 
before, four friends and myself started for Yankton. There 
we secured a dray with stakes at the side to take us up town, 
and were glad to get that, as the crowd were rushing for any- 
thing that could carry them. Each applicant had to swear 
before a notary that he was over twenty-one years of age and 
did not own one hundred and sixty acres of land, before he 
could get into line. Women who had husbands were not 
eligible to homestead rights. The crowd, the fun, and the 
whole experience cannot be described. We left for home on 
the same day. 

A few days afterwards my telephone bell rung and some- 
body said, “ Allow me to congratulate you.” “What for??? 
I asked. “Why, you have a farm — haven’t you seen the 
morning papers?” 

I had drawn number two hundred and thirty-six. It was 
useless to go away from that phone; — how the congratula- 
tions poured in for “ the farmer’! I had indeed drawn a 
farm in the Rosebud agency! 

I received notice that my entry must be made in August, 
1904, or lose my rights. My mail became voluminous from 

Locators” who wished to be employed when I came to 
Bonesteel to file. - One read, “Make your arrangements at 
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once and be on the ground floor and secure one of the best 
quarter-sections when your Uncle Samuel says ‘ Get there.’ ” 

Another, “I am the only man in Bonesteel who knows 
where the railroad will run when it is extended.” 

My brother went before me and a lady friend went with 
me to Bonesteel. At the land office (with the assistance of 
our locator we had studied it up beforehand), I said I de- 
sired to file upon the S. E. quarter of Section 20, Township 
97, Range 73. That was 35 miles from Bonesteel and the 
railroads. I was almost frightened, but consoled myself 
that as that district was being rapidly filled up, I should 
have neighbors. I paid a clerk fourteen dollars for land 
office fees and one hundred and sixty dollars for the land — 
one dollar an acre. This was the first payment required. 
If the homesteader wished, he could live on the land five 
years and pay the other three dollars an acre in four 
payments of seventy-five cents an acre; seventy-five cents, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth years. But at present there is 
the ‘‘ commutation clause” in the homestead laws by which 
a homesteader after living on the land fourteen months, or 
longer, can “‘ prove up” and pay the rest of the purchase 
price all at once. The government allows a homesteader 
six months in which to establish residence upon the land, 
so I was not obliged to stay longer then. 

My brother thought it best to have the land surveyed while 
there and we started at once for the reservation. 

They told us we could stay at an Indian house over night. 
Imagine my feelings! Such visions of the only Indians I had 
ever seen danced through my head. But I took myselfjin 
hand, braced myself and didn’t say one word. But to myself 
I said, “This is certainly life in the wild west, and you just 
keep still and accept all the strange experiences that. come 
with it. You’re a brave pioneer. Don’t act like a tender- 
foot.” I feel proud of myself now, when I think of that. 
Wouldn’t you? Long before I was born my father had been 
a pioneer — one of the early judges of western lowa — and 
I felt I should have a real pioneer spirit, too. 

At last we came to a good two-story white frame house. 
A big Indian boy was in the yard, and when asked if we could 
stay there over night replied, “Sure!” At that one word I 
felt reassured, for it did sound like any real live white boy. 
We were greeted in English, and found in the front room, 
besides good furniture, an organ and crayon pictures of the 
entire family in big frames! 

Next day we started for my claim. We traced our route 
by the map as we rode along. At last I saw my Rosebud 
farm! Our old driver who had heard my brother address me, 
and heard us discussing the quality of the land, turned to me 
and said, “ Katie, your land is all right.””, We went back to 
Iowa that night — only two hundred miles away. 


ESTABLISHING RESIDENCE 


Within six months after filing, a homesteader must estab- 
lish residence. In the fall I began to see about building my 
house. I was advised to have a “sod house.”’ I scorned the 
idea! Live in a sod house? No, indeed! But I was per- 
suaded by those who knew, to have one. It couldn’t be car- 
ried away, nor burn down, was warm in winter and cooler in 
summer. 

I yielded, drew a plan for it, found what it would cost, and 
told the contractor to put it up as soon as possible. This 
was November, and my good brother came to the rescue and 
hurried up the house. I met him at Bonesteel. I brought 
things to make my house comfortable, as if I were a veritable 
Robinson Crusoe on a desert island. It was a motley collec- 
tion: bread, butter, bacon, tacks, apples, candy, matches, 
dates, string, bedding, wire, potatoes, medicine, jam, gun, 
clothes, salmon, tea, coffee, condensed milk, eggs, ginger 
cakes, acorns and walnuts to plant. I nearly forgot the 
salt. What would we have done without salt? By this 
time there was a town called Gregory four and a half miles 
from my claim, but the stores might have been out of salt. 
I lay awake nights making my list complete and I didn’t 
forget one thing. In the back of the wagon, as we drove 
to the claim, reposed my trunk, a telescope, a small laundry 
stove, and various joints of stove pipes. That was a gay 
equipage. 

“When the shades of night were falling fast,” there was 
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simply nothing to be seen but a limitless expanse of rolling 
prairie. We were anxious. But a little dark something 
in the west stood out above the horizon and we were all right 
— it was a neighbor’s house! Through the uncurtained 
window we could see them at supper. They went with us 
to my house—and the floor was not laid, nor the door hung! 
But I had to stay there.. While I sat in the wagon, the men 
set up the stove, made a fire, brought water, and got the 
two cots my brother had brought out before. 

Then I went into my little sod house! 

Everybody was very helpful and kind, and when my brother 
returned from putting up the horses a half mile away, I pre- 
pared lunch with the good things from home. 

There we were in South Dakota in December and it was 
growing colder and colder. No human beings but the men 
who had just left were within several miles of us. A lantern 
hung on one of the rafters, and a candle illuminated the 
house. We loaded the gun and revolvers and prepared the 
cots for the night. It was so cold I wore my Tam-o’-shanter 
all night. I could not sleep. I seemed to hear creatures 
sniffing at the doors and windows. 

When all the work on the house was finished, I invited the 
men to come to a breakfast. I didn’t have enough dishes 
or a big enough coffee pot for so many, but I didn’t let a 
little thing like that disturb my breakfast. I just borrowed 
their coffee pot and invited them to bring their tin plates, 
knives, and forks. Wasn’t that a novel breakfast? 

It was impossible for me to spend the winter on my home- 
stead, and under certain conditions a homesteader is granted 
leave of absence at the United States land office in whose 
district the homestead is located, after affidavits that the resi- 
dence had been established, and reasons given, why absence 
is necessary. So I was given leave of absence. 


THE First SUMMER 


I wrote to my good neighbor in the spring to have my 
house plastered, a nice garden made, and a five acre field 
broken and planted with corn and potatoes. 

The next question was, Who was going to live with me? 
Another brother let me have Lyle, his son, a high school 
student, forawhile. With a big boxof supplies, oil cloth for 
the floor, and a basket of preserves and jellies, I started again 
for the wild west. 

O, the marvel of western progress! Such an improvement 
since I had been away. A stage to Gregory to begin with, 
and farm-houses, barns, and great fields of planted corn. 

I found my house in perfect order. In the three weeks of 
Lyle’s stay it rained almost all the time. Such storms! 
such winds! 

I called on my neighbors half a mile to the north, and found 
such a kind, motherly German woman, who was glad to have 
a neighbor in the little sod house. I was able to get milk, eggs, 
butter, and spring chickens there. 

As soon as I knew what lumber I needed for improvements 
we drove off in the lumber wagon and came back in true‘farmer 
fashion with the lumber rattling a merry tune. We drove in 
the buggy for mail and supplies and the heavy rains had so 
swollen Ponca Creek that when we forded it we had to lift 
our feet from the floor of the buggy. 

We attended a picnic on a claim on the edge of Gregory, 
and when I looked at the hundreds and hundreds of people 
attending that celebration in the thriving town with its 
three hotels, two lumber yards, hardware stores, bakery and 
banks, and remembered that not a stick or stone marked the 
site of Gregory one year before, it seemed like a magic scene. 
Where can people be found with greater pluck and energy 
than the grand pioneers of our great United States? It 
makes me proud to live in such a land. 

Some things made us anxious. We were told that rattle- 
snakes abounded in the country. Once in the summer I 
heard a loud roaring in the distance, like a moving train, 
and saw a blue-gray column of cloud moving along, extending 
fromthe sky to the earth. So I took the spade, some ginger 
snaps, breadJand butter, and water, and went to the storm 
cellar, and sat onthe cellar door, shelling peas for dinner 
and watching that cloud. It roared and roared and passed 
off in another direction... - - +--+ -- - is. 
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Lyle’s visit came to an end, but the next day my dear 
mother and sister arrived. 


A Sop House 


What is a sod house? It is built from strips of sod about 
three inches thick, laid grass downward, much as stone is 
laid, only no plaster is used. “A plate” of lumber laid in the 
sod holds the board roof securely in place. The walls are 
about a foot and a half thick. My house is 15 x 18 feet, and 
has a fine big window and door in the east end and another 
large window in the middle of the west end. I had a partition 
about six feet and a half high built so that it divides the west 
end of the house and west window into two parts. Then to 
the end of this partition I had two doors hung, each about 
three feet wide and they can fold back on the partition or 
they can stand at right angles to it, screening two little sleeping 
apartments half way. That leaves two open spaces like door- 
ways into the little rooms and over these two spaces I have 
hung very full curtains of lovely silkoline of Oriental colors. 
One of these doors I keep back all the time and the cot on 
that side has a cover and pretty colored pillow, and in the day 
time is simply the couch in a little alcove in the “drawing- 
room-dining-room-kitchen.” All the floor is covered with 
oilcloth in dull colors, and in front of each couch is a 
rug. 

On the wooden partition and doors and on the walls of the 
house I. have groups of copies of good pictures. In the 
south-east corner is a neat set of six shelves of pine, modelled 
after some book shelves with curving ends to the sides at the 
top. Someone said, “It takes a school teacher to plan things.” 
The two upper shelves are used for books, clock, several grace- 
ful little pitchers, the best china cup and saucer, etc. The lower 
shelves are screened by another pretty curtain and contain — 
well, that would be telling all the family secrets. Each 
window is furnished with a white sash curtain and a heavy 
dark green shade. ‘The east window is by the shelves and the 
door is near the north corner, with just enough room behind 
it for a flat-topped trunk covered with thick oilcloth. On the 
trunk are two oil stoves, dishpans, and water bucket. Next 
to the trunk is the little laundry stove, in which I can burn 
wood orcoal. The elegant little divan in front of the partition 
is really a trunk, from which the top has been removed, 
making it low enough for a seat. It has a wooden cover with 
a cotton pad, and the whole is covered with a piece of heavy 
dark red curtain which reaches to the floor. The big pillow 
at the back has a bright-colored cover. I have two brown 
wooden chairs and a wicker rocking chair. I have two primi- 
tive looking four-legged stools and a good-sized table which 
were made by the carpenter who built the house. The door 
and windows have good wire screens, and the door a strong 
hook, so not a crack is left for snakes to crawl through. 

We soon discovered why this reservation was called “ Rose- 
bud.” O, those wild roses were simply exquisite, and s¢ 
fragrant! We had many a bunch of roses on our table that 
would have excited admiration in a window of a New York 
florist. We were seldom without some wild flowers. 

We gave several dinner parties. At one I invited the men 
who had helped me so much. I gave one dinner where one 
of the guests was an ex-Governor of South Dakota! We 
played croquet after dinner — my front yard boasts the first 
croquet set on the reservation. 

My little garden was such a pleasure. I enjoyed seeing the 
things growing. We had nice fresh vegetables for the table. 

Were we ever frightened at anything? Yes, indeed. One 
afternoon we were admiring the morning glory vines that 
were growing all over the front of the house, when my sister 
exclaimed, “There’s a snake!” I held it down with a croquet 
mallet while my sister ran for a stick. We were no longer in 
doubt as to what kind it was, for it gave a quick, buzzing 
rattle that made the blood run cold. Mother came to the 
rescue, and the poor little baby rattler, about half a yard long, 
with one rattle, was killed by three women! Our regret was 


that it hadn’t six or eight rattles when we showed it to admiring 
friends. This is the only rattlesnake I have seen on my farm, 
yet I carry a “snake-stick,” as they say I must. _ 

That fall I was granted leave of absence for the winter, as 
it was necessary for me to go south with my mother, who 
was in poor health. 
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THE SECOND SEASON 


I came back this time alone. I had a little neighbor-girl 
stay with me nights for awhile, but she got tired of coming 
and now I stay alone! It was really surprising how brave I 
became and didn’t mind staying alone nights. Every night 
the trusty revolver lay on my table. I would not advise 
others to stay alone if there was any one to stay with them. 
It isn’t sociable. Four of us have formed an afternoon club 
for sociability and to keep up our interest in important current 
events. One can find such lovely people everywhere. Life 
is not dull at all. I have visitors, and often enjoy a day 
or two at the homes of my friends. 

But amid all this gayety I have had my trials. The picture 

must not all be rosy. One of my real trials is washing. I 
tried to have it done in town but it was unsatisfactory. It is 
fun to wash four or five pieces, but by the time two dozen are 
flapping in the sunshine the world, to me, seems a dreary 
show. 
- Imay “prove up” in November —that means to send in 
evidence of my residence and cultivation of the land. 
Then I shall make my final payment, and when I receive 
my patent this lovely homestead will really be mine! The 
rulings on the homestead laws are becoming more strict 
and change from year to year, so that what one person has 
done, another may not be able to do. 

The experiences have been novel, thrilling, funny, and 
pleasant, and I am delighted that it fell to my lot to be a 
Rosebud homesteader in wonderful, grand, progressive South 
Dakota. 

& 


(There, teachers, what do you think of the Rosebud-teacher- 
farmer? Doesn’t that little sod house look like a haven of 
rest when the school days are hard? I have given a good deal 
of the detail of Miss Hubbard’s life as a homesteader because 
I knew you would enjoy it, and because she has given such 
graphic pictures of her life there. Besides, there is important 
information in these letters thatI have found nowhere else. 
I have left out much of the social part of her prairie life that 
you would have enjoyed, but so much space has been used 
already in these pages that I could not give more. If the ex- 
tracts sound abrupt it is my fault in selecting and arrang- 
ing. — THE Eprror) 





The Little Duster Girls 


E. P. M. 


’ 


(Six little girls dressed in caps and aprons made of white crepe 
paper with red bows on caps and pockets of aprons, and carrying 
miniature feather dusters.) 


t Six little dusting maids are we, 
Busy as we well can be; 
? Hunting around so merrily, 
For every speck of dust we see. 
3 Dusting high, and 4 dusting low; 
5 Merry little workers, we, 
© Dusting here and 7 dusting there 
8 Busy little workers we. 


Motions 


Dusters over right shoulder. 

Bend down as if hunting for dust. 
Dusting high in air in front. 

Stooping down and dusting floor. 

Stand straight, dusters over right shoulder. 
Wheel to right and dust in front. 

Wheel to left and dust in front. 

Same as 5. 


on Om kw nN 





A candidate instructed to write out examples of the indicative, 
the subjunctive, the potential, and the exclamatory moods, wrote 
as follows: 

“T am endeavoring to pass an English examination. If I answer 
twenty questions I shall pass. If I answer twelve questions I may 
pass. God help me!” 
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Elsie’s Garden 


“Do you know what I want mother,” said 
Elsie one morning? “All of my little friends 
have gardens of their own and 
I want one too.” So her mother 
gave her a little plot of ground 
to make a garden in her yard. 
Do you know what she did? 

First she dug up the ground 
with her little spade and raked 
it to make it fine and to make it 
rich too. Her mother gave her 
some sweet peas and some 


Elsie 


asters and some sweet alys- 
sum. She put the sweet 
peas along the fence to hide 
it, and the asters in front of 
the vines, and for a_ border 
she had the alyssum. Every 





Digging 


day before she went to 
school she would water it 
with her little can to make 
it grow, and pull up the 
weeds that were growing in 
it. 





Raking 


‘ know you do 
not know what 
happened after a 
while. Elsie saw 
some little leaves 


I 





Wheeling 


but she did not know what they. 
were so she left them alone. Her 
mother told her that they were the 
seeds that she had planted. 





Planting 


Now Elsie is glad that she 
did not pull them up. 

She will be very happy 
when they are in bloom. 


Composition by Alexander John- 
son (Age 7 years). 

Cuttings by Florence Beale, Eck- 
ington School, First Grade, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Watering 
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The Wind in the Grass 


Come lie with your heart to the clover 
Out under the orchard trees, 
And listen the sweet tune over 
A-chime with the lay of the bees. 
The tired brain a-throb and a-quiver 
Waxes quiet and clear as a glass, 
Till cool thoughts flow like a river 
To the song of the wind in the grass. 
— Samuel Minturn Peck 





Vacation 


“I don’t want to think of school again this summer, and 
I don’t mean to.” Yes, teacher, that is the weary "June 
feeling. But I challenge you to go through the summer 
without being reminded of the coming year and seeing 
things that will be pretty for your room or a help i in your work. 
When that time comes, improve the opportunity with nothing 
perfunctory about it. We don’t feel obliged to care for our 
friends, yet, do we want to help it? Is it summer school 
this year? I envy you, if it is, for the summer school has 
never lost its charm for me and many friends I made there 
have proved treasures. But I hope you know how to go 
to such a school. There is a good way and a harmful 
reg Don’t feel pursued by a Nemesis if you do not “ put 

’ a dozen hours a day, and do not stay too long. Get the 
ani of it without the drudgery. (I wonder if the summer 
school officials will call this heresy ?) 

Is it “abroad” this year? Congratulations, hearty ones, 
but don’t even do this as if life depended on it. If we could 
only leave the American part of us at home and learn to take 
things easily and drop the mile-a-minute feeling, how we 
could rest! But the best of success be yours, wherever you 
are and whatever you do — unless you plan to spend vacation 
sewing. I wish you would remember when you are sending 
your souvenir postals to mail one to my present address. 
I shall appreciate them, be sure. I got a book full last year. 





Co-operation 


The mail continues to bring me grateful letters of endorse- 
ment for the March editorial on “Talking Plants and 
Animals.” Thank you, teachers and mothers, for taking 
the trouble to express yourselves in this matter. I expected 
to stand alone, but the position of a minority of one had 
no terror. 





Audubon Calendar for 1907 


is"made up of six new plates of American birds printed in 
Japan in the style of Japanese Color Printing, from blocks 
made expressly for this purpose. Mounted on cards 9$ x 
14} inches, with descriptive text on back. Price, $1.50. 


Apply to Miss Jessie E. Kimball, 234 Berkeley Street, 
Boston. 





The Prize Letters 


In the large amount of second grade letters received for 
publication in this number, I could not find enough that 
were strictly according to conditions to carry out my plan. 
The words “‘ Drawing ink or India ink must be used,” seemed 
to me to be easy of interpretation but it was complied with 
in but few instances, and in those letters other conditions 
were wanting. I am sorry. 
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EpitTor’s ADDRESS 


Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 





Bird Charts 


The Audubon Society issue large bird charts. Published 
by Prang Educational Company (New York City) 38 by 28 
inches. Twenty-six birds in color and natural positions. 
Such a map in a school-room is a silent educator. The 
children will learn all these birds and never know when they 
learn them. Not quite sure of the price, but a little less than 
a dollar and a half. If the purse is not too thin after vacation 
it will make a useful and ornamental thing to work for next 
year. Read “The Last Days of School,” in this number, 
and learn how to pay for it. 





June Entertainment 


Effort has been made to give you fresh and suitable material 
for the closing exercises of the year. The complaint that the 
paper does not arrive in season to use the matter for June 
must be met with the opinion that teachers who wish to give 
more time to preparation are planning to give too much time. 
It is cruelty to drill hot, tired children for show occasions in 
the month of June. The plays in this number can be divided 
without spoiling them. The tots can be provided for by 
selecting the simplest parts. The country sunbonnets and 
a few movements and a song or two, and all the natural 
things the children will do, if permitted (usually the best 
part), will be enough for the first grade. There is unusual 
suggestiveness in the material offered this year. It will not 
be hard to arrange something for every class, by selecting 
bits here .and there. The illustrated finger-play by Miss 
Burnham can be used with very little preparation. ° 


Next Year 


The small number of teachers who have responded to my 
request for suggestions for next year’s subjects for PRIMARY 
EpucatTIon have my thanks. Some of the things suggested 
I’ve been trying to get for years and have not succ eeded. 
Many who could meet these needs will not. They are 
“busy,” and Primary EDUCATION pays considerably less 
than Harper's. Others who are not harassed by fears of 
their ability, and not over commercial in their ambitions, 
send manuscripts that must be declined with thanks. The 
editor looks out on a field already white for the harvest, 
but where are the laborers? Dropping a coin in the mis- 
sionary plate on Sunday for the civilization of heathendom 
may satisfy the demand of conscience to help others. But 
what about the wealth of information or successful experi- 
ence in teaching that the next door neighbor may be starving 
for? Why do able teachers hoard away such treasures with 
a hermit spirit? Educational journalism will never be what 
it should be till}the teachers who can do and refuse to do 
become converted to the duty of home missions in their own 
profession. Sir Launfal is not the only seeker for the ¢ srail, 
far afield, to find it at last at his own door revealed 


“In whatso we share with another’s need.”’ 
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Travel on the Santa Fe, going to the N. E. A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-12, 1907. 

Only line under one management, Chicago to California. 
Excellent service every mile and every minute. 

It's the cool way in summer. You travel a mile and 
more up in the sky through New Mexico and Arizona. 

It's the picturesque way. You may see the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, the worlds greatest scenic wonder. 



























Francisco 


° ee 
Los Angeles 


Fred Harvey meals, the best in the West. 

‘You travel on a safe road, a dustless and a comfortable 
road. 

Special Excursions on certain days, via Grand Canyon, 
personally conducted. 

Round-trip tickets will be on sale for this occasion at 
very low rates. Liberal stop-overs and returnlimits. Full 
details later. 

Ask for N. E. A. folder and “To California over the 
Santa Fe Trail.” 













Along the his- 
toyic SantaFke 
Trail and to the 
Grand Caryor 
T Ayizona 











Address S. W. Manning, General N. E. Agent. 
A. T. & S. F. Railway, Boston, Mass. 











The Bradley Books for Supplementary Reading 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


By CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 
334 Pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50 
A remarkable book, which should be on the desk of every primary teacher. In one volume it covers the 
entire field of supplementary literature, containing stories on every conceivable subject, for all seasons and all 
occasions — five distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, one hundred and thirty-five stories. This book 
has been adopted by a large number of school boards, and in every instance received the emphatic endorse- 


ment of the primary teachers. It is an extraordinary and unusual volume. Write for special descriptive cir- 
cular, specimen illustrations, and list of contents. 





JUaeT PUBLISHED 
ALL ABOUT JOHNNY JONES 


By CAROLYN VERHOEFF 
Cloth. 200 Pages. Price, $1.00 
Here, also, is a unique book, relating realistic incidents in one child’s life, each chapter being complete in 
itself, and in the form of a separate story. The realism of the tales appeals to the children, who recognize in 
the adventures of Johnny Jones a reflection of similar events in their own little lives. 


RHYMES FOR LITTLE HANDS 


By MAUD BURNHAM. 
Cloth. 155 Pages. Price, $1.00 
A beautiful book of original plays for the hands and fingers, for use in the primary school and kinder- 
garten. The text is written in delightful verse, and the volume is illustrated with over one hundred half-tone 
pictures, made under the personal supervision of the author. The book contains an introductory note by 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, and is one of importance to kindergartners and primary teachers. 


We publish many other books of Stories, also of Songs, Games, and Music, Kindergarten Literature, Kindergarten 
Guides, works on Manual Instruction, Color, etc. Send for complete catalogue. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 




















Little Metzu* 
For Third Grade 


(Continued from May) 
71 “I should like to go with Metzu,” she 
says; but she does not tease nor pout; a little 
Japanese girl would not do that. 
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82 “Kine and mother, also,” said his father; 
“and we will visit your grandmother in 
Kioto.” 





83 Like all little children, they dearly love 
to visit their grandmother. 





72 Often, after school, Metzu and Kine go 
through the streets of Tokio, and stop at the 
shops to buy candies and toys, just as you do. 





73 Their shops are small, and there are no 
doors; but the whole front of the house is taken 
down,-and you can look right through the 
house into the garden. 





74 All the rooms inside the house are made 
by moving screens out into the large room; 
and in this way they divide their houses into 
as many rooms as they wish. 


75 Every morning the screens are folded and 
set away, the matting is swept, the walls and 
pictures dusted, and then the housework is 


finished. 





76 As the children pass along the street, they 
stop to watch some men carving a statue of 
Buddha, one of their gods. 





77 In another shop they are carving ivory 
toys — balls, curious eggs, one inside another, 
the last one so small that you can scarcely 
see it. 





78 Each little house is a workshop, and you 
will see the men and women making fans, 
bonnets, and silk and paper flowers. 





79 One morning, Metzu’s father said to the 
little boy, “‘To-day you may go to the bay 
with me. 





80 You may go fishing by torch-light. 





81 “And may Kine go, too?” cried little 
Metzu, clapping his hands with delight. 


* From Story of Little Metsu, Educational Publishing Company, Boston. 


84 Such tiny little cups, with pictures of 
queer birds and bridges painted on them, they 
will have in which to drink their tea! 


85 And grandmother always gives them rice 
cakes on such pretty little blue and white 
plates. 





86 On each plate is a picture of a palace, an 
orange tree with great oranges upon it, a bridge 
and a boat, and a pair of birds flying over 
them all. 





87 Rice cakes are much nicer when eaten 
from these pretty plates, that grandmother 
had when she was young. 





88 Kine has a fine time playing with the 
funny dolls her grandmother had when she was 
a little girl. 





89 Some day they will belong to Kine,{for 
the little girls of Japan are very careful of their 
dolls. Once, each year, every little girl gathers 
all her dolls together. 





go She takes all her old ones and new ones, 
some of them are very old — and with them 
she keeps the Feast of Dolls. 























A little Japanese girl 
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Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 

Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa-—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
Y Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 


Blue Stamping Powder—¥ 
(2 i pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<-> Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 


come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 


Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a cataloz. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 





Notes 


— The Board of Superintendents of New 
York City, is considering the practicability 
of having teachers’ lunch rooms in the new 
school buildings. 


— The Brooklyn Women Principals 
Association has decided to oppose the pay- 
ing of higher salaries to the principals of 
the larger schools. The reason for taking 
the stand is that the teachers believe that 
big schools are not conducive to the best 
interests of the children. 


— The Cleveland Board of Education 
will, during the coming year, pay special 
attention to the inculcation of habits of 
cleanliness among scholars. Carelessness 
and non-observance of ordinary neatness 
will be guarded against. An attempt will 


disease-spreading practices, such as passing 
of bean blowers, and other little school-yard 
customs. 


— State Fire Marshal of Ohio, D. S. 
Cramer, has issued a bulletin with regard 
to the best construction for rural school 
buildings in order to render them as little 
liable to fire as possible. The statement 
is made that of 2,915 school-house losses 
in the United States in twenty years, sixty 
and one-half per cent were from heaters, 
and thirty-five per cent from incendiarism. 
In Ohio in 1906 there were thirty-eight 
school-house fires, only two of which were 
incendiary. 





be made to induce children to avoid all, 








Harvard University 


Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2— August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 














ONG fuoUsatbs Or BoLTRRS 
ONG Hayes Musie Co., 259 Bitar bia ae 
MOTION SONGS “rph<inesigarse ie 


little songs by John H. Gutterson entitled ‘A Merry 
our.” Easy accompaniment for piano. Price, 60 cents 

For iutroduction, copies are offered for 20 cents. 
Send stamps or cash 


THOMAS J. DONLAN, 828 Colonial Bldg., Boston 


HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


By PROP. HAROLD W. PAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 








I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

Anna Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 


236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
5° Bromfield Street, Boston 
New York 


Chicago Atlanta 
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going to 


To attend 
meeting of the 





A 
RIO 


Castle Gate, Utah, on main line Denver & Rio Grande 


Open Top Observation Cars, SEATS FREE, through the Canons during the Summer Months 


Write for Special N. E. A. Folder and 


R AND 
GRANDE 
RAILROAD 


LOS ANGELES 


N. E. A, July 10—15, 1907 


Should travel in one or both directions by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad 


Scenic Line of the World 


The entire journey, Denver to Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
is through the 


Rocky Mountains 


) Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, the Royal Gorge, Grand Canon of 
ate~ the Arkansas, Tennessee Pass, Eagle River Canon, Canon of the 
’ Grand, Glenwood Springs, and Castle Gate are all located on the 
main line and can be seen from the car windows. 


Stopovers 


anywhere on the Rio Grande within transit and final limit. 


illustrated descriptive pamphlets FREE. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent 


Denver, Colo. 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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A Bouquet of Sweet Peas 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 

HIS dainty flower play is for any even number of 

little girls from six to eight years of age. They wear 

simple white dresses or Mother Hubbard slips of 

leaf-green cambric. The illustration will show the 
kind of bonnets worn. These are made of tissue paper of 
sweet pea shades. 
Two bonnets could 
have crown pieces 
of rich violet and 
brims of lavender; 
two could have 
bright pink crowns 
and pale-pink 
brims; two could 
be pink and white; 
two could be all 
white, and so on. 
Or each bonnet 
could have a dif- 
ferent arrangement 
of colors. 

Cut the bonnets 
by a sun-hat pat- 
tern, which may be 
obtained at any 
pattern counter, 
allowing extra full- 
ness in both brim 
and crown when 
cutting. The edge 
of the brim should 
be wired, and several wires parallel with this one should be 
laid along the brim. The crown piece should be wired 
from the back of the neck over to the edge attached to the 
brim, and several wires should be added running parallel 
with brim, one laid along topmost fold of crown piece. To 
wire, mucilage the edges and lines, lay spool wire in this 
mucilage and cover with strips of tissue paper. Join pieces 





2 They bow and smile in greeting to audience. 
to each other. 4 Raise hands to audience as if to shake 
hands. 5 Shake hands with each other in groups of twos. 
6 Throw kisses to audience and to each other. 

II. ‘“‘We Grow.” 1 Children sway from side to side 
in time to music. 2 Sway forward and back. 3 Rise 
on one foot and swing back and forth. 4 Rise on both 
feet and swing. 5 Rise on tiptoe and sway to and fro. 
6 Bend trunk from side to side, hands on hips. 7 Repeat 
6, bending forward and back. 

Ill. “WeClimb.” 1 Slowly stretch right hand at side 
six counts, then down six counts. 2 Repeatratleft. 3 Al- 
ternate left and right. 4 Hands on chest, right arm ex- 
tended at side. 5 Repeat 4atleft. 6 Alternate 4 and s. 
7 Repeat 1, raising right foot as if climbing. 8 Repeat 7, 
raising left foot. g Alternate 7 and 8. 

IV. “We Bloom.” 1 Look up at right, then down to 
floor. 2 Repeat 1 at left. 3 Alternate 1 and 2. 4 Re- 
peat 1, shading eyes. 5 Repeat 4 at left. 6 Alternate 
4 and 5. 7 Shake forefinger saucily at audience. 8 Re- 
peat 7 at each other, leaning forward to indicate anyone in 
the line they choose. g Hands on chests, then revolved 
slowly in two circles, moving up. 

V. “We Dance.” 1 Children face each other by twos, 
grasp hands and swing arms back and forth, dancing lightly 
on toes. 2 Right hand girl in each couple revolves slowly 
around her partner. 3 Repeat 2, right hand girl kneeling 
while left hand one revolves slowly about her. 4 Lift skirts 
daintily and rock back and forth on feet. 5 Repeat 4, 
rocking on toes. 6 Raise both hands high at right side 
and swing them to left side. 7 Swing back and forth, 
stepping lightly in imitation of the Spanish fandango, peeping 
roguishly at audience. 

VI. ‘‘We Plant Our Seeds.”” 1 Droop heads and shake 
them back and forth. 2 Swing arms to left and right. 
3 Shake right hand at right side. 4 Repeat 3 at left side. 
5 Alternate 3 and 4. 6 Raise right hand over head, with 
finger tips hanging down, and twinkle fingers. 7 Repeat 
6 at left. 8 Alternate 6 and 7. 

VII. “We Sleep.”” 1 Shut eyes and move head slowly 
from left shoulder to right, letting it fall with a sleepy jerk. 


3 - Bow 


Bouquet of Sweet Peas 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 
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and bend wires into sweet pea shapes. Each bonnet ties 
under the chin with several loops and ends of green tissue 
paper. 

The line of girls skip in and sing their song, then while 
pianist plays Lange’s “ Flower Song,”’ or some pretty melody, 
they exercise as below: 


I. “Weare Here.” 1 Girls kneel in line along front. 


- Clasp hands and put them under right cheek, and slowly 
iio head over on right shoulder, yet with a little jerk at 
the last. Head remains on shoulder several counts. Then 
hands are put under left cheek and head nodded to left 
shoulder. 3 Shut eyes and move head slowly up and down, 
yawning. 4 Stretcharmsand yawn. 5 Girls bring heads 


(Continued on page 300) 
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Notes 


‘The Minnesota Legislature defeated 
the bil! introduced by the Committee on 
Education, which aimed to take school 
affairs out of politics by having the county 
School Boards of five members selected 
by ballot and having these Boards select 
the county superintendents. 


Consternation was caused all over the 
English-reading world not long ago by the 
report that the Valparaiso earthquake had 
destroyed Juan Fernandez, Robinson Cru- 
soe’s island. The terrible rumor has been 
denied authoritatively by the secretary of 
the Royal Geographical Society. 


—Milton Bradley Company’s Boston 
Office has just placed a large number of 
their boxes of water colors and wax crayons 
in the Boston city schools. After compar- 
ing their product with that of other manu- 
facturers, the Committee decided that the 
Bradley Color Supplies were best suited for 
the work in the city schools. 


— Miss Estelle Reel, in her annual report 
as Superintendent of Indian Schools, tells 
of the valuable results being obtained from 
the manual training courses. The teaching 
of cooking and home laundry work now 
occupies a permanent place in the regular 
course. She says: “School gardens have 
increased in number and extent. The bene- 
ficial results of educational work among the 
Indians is illustrated by the larger number of 
pupils who have found employment in vari- 
ous occupations requiring manual skill, and 
the prediction is made in the report that a 
greater number of Indians will become self- 
supporting each year as the result of manual 
training methods.” 


—“Women teachers of America form 
the highest type in the world,” says 
Thomas F. Shearer, headmaster of St. 
Mary’s schovl, Beverley, England, who 
has been in this country with the Mos- 
ley educational commission. Headmaster 
Shearer visited Beverly in Massachusetts, 
named for the English town, and speaks 
very highly of the schools in that city. 

Of the American teachers he says: 

“The high salaries attract a better class 
of women. They are well educated and 
carefully trained. Their two months’ 
vacation in summer and the high salaries 
they receive encourage foreign travel among 
them to a large extent, with the result 
that they become striking personalities, 
capable and broadminded. The prohibi- 
tion of corporal punishment renders it 
impossible for a bad teacher to be retained 
in the schools.” 

In his opinion, the English boys can re- 
produce what they are taught better than 
the American boys. The writing, arith- 
metic, freehand drawing and composition 
in England are better than in America. 
In training, intelligence, originality and 
subjects that require thought the American 
Students are far ahead, and the children 
leave the schools with a profound convic- 
tion of the value of knowledge they have 
acquired and a desire and a determination 
to increase it. 


This Is a Simple Equation. If you would increase the last term of the second member, 
you must also increase the last term of the first member. 


Never before has your salary depended so much upon your efficiency as it does now. Teachers are 
everywhere advocating the question of higher salaries, and state legislatures are raising thc requirements for 
teachers’ certificates. 

To hold a higher position or even to continue long in your present position, you must raise your grade 
of certificate. Every known fact points emphatically to this conclusion. 


COURSES OF STUDY TO HELP YOU ADVANCE 


Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments. 
PRIMARY METHODS covers mee ae | all work of first three grades of school; it offers advantages of 
normal school training, wee ractice classes always before you. 

The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in common school and high schooj 
branches. In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 
each branch is a thorough complete course in itself, 
carrying university entrance credits. 


The course in 
































SPECIAL.—No correspondence school not affili- om SS Se ee Ast oo — 
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strength that they receive university entrance credits. OEPARTWENT ACADEMIC 
oO jar nctrectors are university adnates who give their [ue crume Cevtove-_4 Coures tnctutes Any Five Sutjocte If Gach Subject te 0 Course 
whole time to our students, and the instruction is care- Arithmetic beotogy Algebra 
fully adapted to individual needs. We give every Higher Aige =. ne} 
year four $100 scholarships in Northwestern Univer- fj Plane Seomstry ij—™ | A, 
sity for the best work done by our correspondence Grammar Economics First Year Latin n 
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helechore ores SPECIAL COURSES 
Interstate School of Correspondence f= iit — 
Affiliated with Northwestern University ian 
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Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe EstersBrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








PREPARE FOR FLAG DAY 

These Flags are made of the best “* Standard U. S. Bunting,”’ 
sewed and finished throughout in first class manner. Material 
and workmanship guaranteed. Full number of stars, sewed on 
both sides. Small sizes have canvas headings and nickel-plated 
grommets. The large sizes, from 10x15 upwards, have strong 
canvas headings with manila ropes. 

SPECIAL NET PRICES 





Width Length Width Length Width Length 

3feet 5 feet . $1-75 4feet 8 feet . $2.90 5 feet 10ofeet . $4.00 
CT Be 2.15 i. Ze ee - $3 25 6“ 10 ‘ 4-25 
4 “ 6 “ 2-40 6 “ 9 “ 3 60 6 “ 12 “ 5-25 


Sent carriage prepaid on receipt of price. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


COLORED PAPER CUTTING 


Send 25 Cents and Get a Copy 
JUST WHAT THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 
Size, 6x9 32 Pages 


The book contains the following with the story and directions for cutting, color 
scheme, etc.: Story of the Scarecrow, Story of the Sailing Schooner, The Feast of the 
Lanterns, The Wild Rabbit’s Story, His Valentine, Charles’ Chickens, Kate’s Kites, The 
New Year, The Long Ago Thanksgiving, The Skating Pond, and How Mary Got Her 
Little Lamb. 

Get it. 














You will not regret it. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 








228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 18 E. 17th Street, New York 
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(Continued from page 298) 
together in groups of twos and threes. One in centre of group 
of three puts her arms about other two. Girls kneel slowly, 
close eyes and sink gracefully to floor. One has hand under 
cheek, another one has arms over head, others take pretty 
attitudes. 


[CURTAIN] 





Little Rhymes for Tots 


The Dandelion 


(To be spoken by a little girl who holds a dandelion in one hand and 
the white puff of seeds in the other.) 


When dandelion is young and fair, 

Her head is gold — like baby’s hair. 

But all this color, gay and bright — 

Like grandpa’s hair — will turn to white. 
And as she gravely nods some day 

The wind will blow it all away. 


The Clover 


I went out to the garden where the flowers bloom all over, 
And there among the glossy leaves I found this four-leaf clover. 
(To be spoken by a little girl who holds up a four-leaved clover.) 


A Wish 


I’d like to be a birdie in an oriole’s queer nest, 


Where winds could rock me fast asleep beneath my 
mother’s breast. 


The Bee 


Books and slates are put away 
School is out and I can play; 

But the little honey bee 

Still must toil on busily. 

While I worked the winter through, 
He had not a thing to do. 

Work in summer’s much the worst, 
I am glad I did mine first. 


Summer 


Summer’s just the time to lie 
And watch the clouds go floating by. 


Wading 


How I love to wading go, 
It’s the best fun that I know. 


I Wonder! 


I wonder how one mother bird 
Can hold beneath her breast 

And keep so many baby birds 
In such a tiny nest. 


The Bee 


I asked a bee to stop and play 

But, humming loudly, on he flew 
And so I quickly ran away 

To find some work that J could do. 


The Robin 


The robin hasn’t time to sing 
Three baby birds lie in the nest 

And he has many worms to bring 
So just now, work is far the best. 


June 


Our lawn is all green with the grass and the clover, 
The sky is as blue as a June sky can be, 

And out of my window a nest I can see 

With wee little, brown little birds running over. 
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Sunbonnet Babies and Overall] 
Boys 


MILDRED A. ALLEN 
(Ten small girls are to wear dresses and bonnets of pretty colors 
to represent sunbonnet Babies, and three small boys of the same size 


are to wear blue overalls and large straw hats. The girls are to run 
upon stage to the back, climbing upon bench.) 


Recite (swinging feet) 
Oh, we are the Sunbonnet Babies, 
We work and play ev’ry day. 
But we work while we work 
And play while we play, 
That is why we’re so happy and gay. 
Yes, we are the Sunbonnet Babies 
We work right out in the sun; 
But we never forget — 
We think it is fun — 
To wear wide sunbonnets ev’ry one! 


SONG 
(Adapted to “The Mulberry Bush’’) 
During first verse: Spread skirts and bow. 
Second Verse: Face right of stage. 
Third Verse: Skip around stage — two by two. 
Fourth Verse: Face audience clapping hands. 


Fifth Verse: Face right of stage — vigorously marking time, march 
off. 


’Tis thus we say, “‘How do you do!” 
““How do you do!” ‘‘How do you do!” 
’Tis thus we say, ‘‘How do you do!” 

We’re the Sunbonnet Babies. 


This is the way we hide our faces, 
Hide our faces, hide our faces, 
This is the way we hide our faces, 
Ten little Sunbonnet Babes. 


This is the way we like to dance, 
Like to dance, like to dance. 
This is the way we like to dance 
Ten little Sunbonnet Babes. 


This is the way we clap our hands, 
Clap our hands, clap our hands. 
This is the way we clap our hands, 
Ten little Sunbonnet Babes. 


This is the way we march in line, 
March in line, march in line. 
This is the way we march in line, 
Ten little Sunbonnet Babes. 


(Three babies come running back. One has hoe, another a rake. 
Work as over a garden while third recites.) 
We make our gardens in the spring 
Plant seeds, bulbs, and lots of things. 
Place them neatly in two rows 
Just as any gardener sows. 


(Baby comes with sprinkling can — sprinkles garden.) 


Then we sprinkle them every day, 
We call it work, ’tis only play. 
When our seeds so quickly grow, 
We must work and weed them — so. 


(Other Babies come with flowers — have some in flower baskets on 
arms.) 
Then our sweet peas — pink and white— 
We pick. And such a pretty sight! 


(One child holds up sweet peas and recites while others arrange 
flowers, hoe or sprinkle.) 
Dear pretty sweet peas 
Do you know what I think ? 
You’re just like the Babies, 
You have bonnets of pink. 


(Contnued cn page 302) 
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Books 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tur TRAIL TO THE Woops. By Clar- 
ence Hawkes. 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

A book full of the woodsy flavor and 
stories of such animals as the fox, moose, 
deer, wildcat, eagle, osprey, and woodcock. 
The descriptions are vivid and the life in 
the woods is full of keen interest. Fully 
illustrated. Nothing can better make our 
young people feel sympathy and respect for 
wild life than books like these. Most of 
the barbaric impulse in children to kill 
the wild creatures is the result of ignor- 
ance. Once let their admiration be aroused 
for the intelligence and sagacity of these 
hunted beings and they will turn to be their 
friends and protectors. Every boy should 
read the book. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW 
YORK CITY 

AMERICAN LIBERAL EDUCATION. 
Andrew Fleming West. 

A collection of addresses by Dean West 
of Princeton University — five in number. 
They are all upon the subject of American 
colleges and universities. ‘‘The Tutorial 
System in College,” “The Changing Con- 
ception of the Faculty,” ‘‘True and False 
Standards of Graduate Work,” “Length 
of College Course,” are the titles of several 
chapters. Belief in the American college 
is prominent in every discussion. ‘Its first 
business,” says the author,” is to turn boys 
into men by teaching them the best things, 
whether hard or easy to do—to reveal 
and embody in them the living and eternal 
standards of thought and duty.” 


By 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 

With Pencit AND PEN. By Sarah 
Louise Arnold. 127 pages. Price, 40 
cents. j 

This is a simple, sensible book for the 
study of language in the upper grades of 
the primary schools. It saves the children 
the overstrain of the eye in reading from 
blackboard, and saves the teachers from 
much time and strength in writing the 
language work upon the board. The il- 
lustrations are simple, but within the grasp 
of the little folks; the verse quotations in 
script are simple and healthful; and the 
prose is suggestive for both oral and written 
language. The book was needed. 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

EXPRESSIVE READING. By George F. 
Bell. 

This book contains suggestions based 
upon the Elementary Syllabus of New 
York state for all grades. Its aim is to 
assist the teacher in so teaching reading 
that pupils shall read in the natural con- 
versational tone. At the close of each 
chapter poems are given to be memorized 
for each of the eight grades, with sugges- 
tions as to their best presentation. While 
there might easily exist differences of opinion 
as to selections to be memorized, since the 
difference in classes would make uniformity 
impossible, there is much in the book of 
real help to teachers. 















“The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest sueeess for both teacher and sehool.” 





NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PACE. 


Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 

“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 


put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 
The time to be registered with an agency is ali the time. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools 


SYRACUSE TEACH RS’ AGENCY extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 


the Pacific, Manual ning, $600, Traveling Companions, $70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages 
$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, , Pri mort $450, Music, $600. Governesses, $500, Drawing, 3000. 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Klocution, $600. ‘ 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 























Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE @*CHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE | mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS, COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE N. Y. 











Good teachers 


+] Every week 
pct eat EDUCATORS EXCHANGE «-::...... 
times of the year. of candidates 
Register now. 101A Tremont’Street Boston, Mass.  /or good piaces. 











This is an age of specialists — it's an agency's ousiness to place teachers. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you'that «more. ows SECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS: CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


DWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW, 
Register Now! 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Casar.”’ 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portiand. 
415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 
5 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase mm salaries the last few years. 


ME TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE © "ao'ex 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 
"‘ Pratt Teachers’ A 
* Pratt Teachers’ Agency s#2% 
c and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 
WM. O. PRATT,Manager_  - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’? AGENCIES 
OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Lander, Wyoming; Sherman, Texas; Du Bois, Pa.; Juniata, 
Neb.; Pendleton, Ore.; Richmond, Ky. 
We charge no Membership Fee, therefore are free to recommend only the best teachers. s 
TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 
PROMPT — RELIABLE. 


























Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 








Write any office. 





(Continued on Page 303) 
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(Continued from page 300) 


You dance to and fro, 

Your dear faces you hide, 
You’re just like the Babies, 

For you’re both shy — beside. 


(All playfully make circle, throwing flowers into center, skipping 
and_kneeling at close of song.) 


Sing 
(TunE — “Ring around the Roses”’) 
Ring around the roses, 
Pocketful of posies, 


The one who stoops last 
Shall tell whom she loves best. 


(Just as they kneel the overall boys come marching upon stage to 
beat of;drum. The first carries a drum, second a horn, third a gun — 
stopping at right front of stage. At the first sound of the drum the 
Babies all run back of bench stooping down so as not to be seen.) 


Boys (sing) 
(Arr — “ Upidee’’) 
Oh, the Overall Boys you see, - 
Overall Boys, Overall Boys, 
And down along the street, pass we, 
We’re the Overall Boys. 


In a soldier line we march along, 

We beat our drum and sing our song, 

We're the, we’re the Overall Boys, 

Overall Boys, Overall Boys, 

We’re the, we’re the Overall Boys, 
We’re the Overall Boys. 


(Girls all peek over top of bench and sing to same tune) 


Oh, Sunbonnet Babes now you see,! 
How d’you do, How d’you do? 

We ran right to this nook — oh me! 
Soon as we saw you. 

Sunbonnet Babies all in a line, 

Our voices ring o’er all this land. 
How d’you do, How d’you do! 
Overall Boys, Overall Boys, 

We’re the, we’re the Sunbonnet Babes, 
We’re the Sunbonnet Babes. 


m/(As soon as song is finished —girls’ heads all disappear behind 
bench again. As boys sing the girls are to peek over bench in follow- 
ing way. When boys sing— one little —one head is to appear; 
two little — another head — and so on until when the boys sing — 
ten Jittle — all ten will be in sight.) 
Boys (sing) 
(To air of “ Ten Little Indians.’’) 

One little, two little, three little Babies, 

Four little, five little six little Babies, 

Seven little, eight little, nine little Babies, 

Ten little Sunbonnet Babes. 


(Now heads of girls disappear in same order in which they appeared 
— as boys sing.) \ 


Ten little, nine little, eight little Babies, 

Seven little, six little, five little Babies 

Four little, three little, two little Babies F 
One little Sunbonnet Babe. 


wa 


(This“one head remains in sight while boy recites.) 


I wish I were a Sunbonnet Baby 
And had no work to do. 

I’d not march with the Overall Boys 
And work the whole day through. 


I’m sure I’d have the jolliest time, 
Of all the things I’d do! 

Then when I’d tell the Overall Boys, 
They’d come play with me, too. 


(Girl who has been peeking over bench comes skipping out from be- 
ind bench, leading the others — all have hold of hands.) 
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All (sing) 
(Air — “Mulberry Bush”) 
(Girls skipping off at left — boys marching off at right as they re. 
peat verse.) - 
Tis thus we say, ‘‘Good-by,’ Good-by, 
Now we must go, now we must go.” 
*Tis thus we say, “‘Good-by, Good-by,” 
For we must all be going. 





Dolly’s Plaint 


(Holding a neglected doll and a brown Teddy bear) 
MARGRET BUNTING 
(Alljrights reserved) 
Since Teddy Bear came to our house, 
I’m a sad, lonely doll, indeed! 
For Maren, my mother, for Maren, my dear, 
Has laid me aside, and forever, I fear; 
Since all through the day, and even at night 
She coddles and cuddles and squeezes ‘‘tight, 
Tight,” 
- That little brown fuzzy 
That little brown furry, 
That little brown Teddy Bear! 


- Since Teddy Bear came to our house, 
I’m a sad, sorry sight, indeed! 
- For Maren, my mother, for Maren, the fair, 
- Has no time to dress me, nor to comb my hair; 
- Since all through the day, and even at night 
- A bow must be tied or a jacket set right 
On 
- That little brown fuzzy, 
That little brown furry, 
That little brown Teddy Bear. 


Since Teddy Bear came to our house, 
I’m a poor, neglected doll, indeed! 
For Maren, my mother, for Maren, the true, 
Does not take me to school as she used to do; 
Since every day, and all the week through, 
A B C’s must be taught, and German, too, 
To 

That little brown fuzzy, 

That little brown furry, 

That little brown Teddy Bear! 


Butterflies 
f- - + (A Finger Play) 
ro Mary A. MATHIAS 


t Five little butterflies 
All in a row, 
Out in the clear air 
2 They a-sailing go. 
3 This is a strong fellow 
Dressed in blue and brown, 
4And this, the very gayest chap 
That ever came to town. 
5 This is a swallow tail, 
See him float and fly 
6 Away—away—? up—up— 
To the bright blue sky! 
8 This one wears a black dress 
Dotted o’er with yellow, 
© And this one robed in palest blue 
Is a dainty little fellow. 


Directions 
Hold up left hand fingers extended. 
Same as (1) with sailing motion. 
Place first finger of right hand on left thumb. 
Place first finger of right hand on first left. 
Place first finger of right hand on second left. 
Sway second finger from right to left. 
Raise second finger. 
Place right first finger on third left. 
Place right first finger on left little finger. 


© ON ANP W ND 
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Books 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


NATURE STUDY ON THE Farm. By 
Charles A. Keffer. Eclectic Reading Series. 
154 pages. Price, 4o cents. 

Not a plant study, says the author, but 
a study of growing plants. How to make 
plants grow and yield larger crops, is the 
practical purpose of the book. To accom- 
plish this, a knowledge of different soils is 
necessary, and the relation of forest to 
the soil, some things about weeds, buds 
and seeds, and the preparation of soil. 
Brief chapters on cutting, transplanting, 
are full of interest and information. There 
are pages of suggestions to teachers showing 
how to manage this instruction in the 
school-room to make it seem like rea 
farming. Agriculture in the school is some- 
thing new, but its connection with nature 
study makes it a natural thing. How to 
make bcys interested in farming and willing 
to live in the country and do intelligent, 
scientific farm work is one of the problems 
that thoughtful men who are seeking to 
build up both the boys and agricultural 
interests are trying to solve. 


GINN 
BuRT-MARKHAM PRIMER. 
Burt and Edwin Markham. 
Unusual and interesting are two words 
that apply to this primer. Brer Rabbit 
is the hero of the first simple lessons, and 
the children will learn the first words 
easily because of the enjoyment of the 
illustrations and their interest in the stories. 
Johnny Bear comes next, and so on, each 
new character increasing the vocabulary and 
the child’s enjoyment. Interspersed through 
the book is the Teacher’s Page, containing 
stories to read and tell the children, and 
also pertinent suggestions concerning the 
text to be taught the children. The book 
is bright and wholesome and ought to 
carry itself into the primary schools. 


& CO., BOSTON 
By Mary E. 





— The Board of Education of Norfolk, 
Va., has voted to ask the city authorities 
for an additional $10,000, to be devoted 
to increasing teachers’ salaries. 


— Edward Robinson, of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, in speaking before the 
Graduate Club of New York the other night, 
said: “One of the things that the museum 
can do is to cultivate imagination. If there 
are any school teachers here I wish to say 
to them, Do not take art too seriously. If 
the school child can be made to feel that the 
visit to the museum is more of a holiday than 
a lesson, and afterward be made to analyze 
his or her pleasure in the viewing of the 
works of art, then the greatest good will 
have been accomplished. But do not let 
them feel that art is a solemn and serious 
thing. 





The Texas Teachers’ Bureau 
‘an secure you lucrative position in the South and West. 
In operation 18 years; our service will please you. 
For Booklet, address 
315 Thomas Ave. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


J.L. Russell, 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued soe Page 301) 


ep 


We want teachers of all oe. 
Forty vacancies in January. Free Reg 

——. Ran +; —_—e No Pay 

Send for P. E. 

INSLEY. ‘DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 











DUYHCOMNAdS 


and CERTIFICATES for Public and 


ae Ss 

special designs. FILLING 
A SPECIALTY. ustrated catalog 
and free. 

KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 B’way, N. Y. 











Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


SCHERMERHORN==ACEERS AGENCY 


Established 1855 





OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 
Fifth Avenue. Entrance 34th Street 


353 
New York 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *’énerernixe 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J- ALBERT, Manager 


result of sweep ewe years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in go 
per cent of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, 5000 in Secondary and Public 
Schools. Get in line now for September Vacancies. Year Book free. 


Large Clientage 


The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 








B. F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


156 FIFTH Ave BOISE, |iDAHO 





NEW YORK, 





An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


FREE 
REGISTRATION 


An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


AIS TE a CEL EVER SS’ AGEN Cow 
has good positions for good teachers with good record 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. ¥. 


Register Now! 
THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ARTHUR B. FURNER Established 1880. Our work does not end in recommending you, 
CEORCE M. DOWNING we energetically follow up your interests. 
Proprietors 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





Pacific Teachers’ Agency offers FREE REGISTRATION to 60 grade 
teachers, experienced normal graduates, Tl sitions paying $600 to 
$720 (maximum $840) beginning Sept. ffer limited to first 60 
registering tefore March ra We hE. Write for informa- 
tion to B. W. BRIN ALL, Manager, 538 N. Y. Block, 
Seattle, Wash. (Eetablished 1899) 














It pays — to pay — to get — more pay. 











Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


BREWE 





TEACHERS’ 
Aw Ee NC Y 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


1302 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7, 


50. 


BRAN 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 


TEACHERS’ TEACHERS WANTED — Many more calls 


TH E TH URSTO AC E NCY than we have candidates available. 


Register early. Address 
ANNA M.THURSTON - - - 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Minneapolis 











1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 




















— 2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
my eac As ers Send 3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 
for our| 4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
A Free during past years. 
Address I, A. Thorson, 329 P 14th Ave. S.E. 
\ GJEMmcYy Booklet MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








Employ an agency to act as your business manager 


The Educational Register 


160 Washington St., Chicago. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
uilding, Portland, Maine 


NEW ENGLAND ittienno-sisis-vou 


oom 472, 
(Continued on Page 310) 





Means a high grade teachers’ agency. We shall 
be glad to talk the matter over with you, at our 
office or by correspondence. 
Cc. PARK PRESSEY, Manager. 
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‘June Exercises 
wr Re 


The Oriole’s Nest 


I see something swinging * high up on a tree, 
2 It’s long and it’s slender — 3 just so! — 

3 It hangs from the branches, as safe as can be, 
4 And rocks in the wind, to and fro. 


5It is not a leaf or a June apple red; 
6 For under a bird’s golden breast, 
7 Some dainty eggs lie on a soft, cozy bed, 
Deep down in the 8 oriole’s nest. 


Directions 


1 Raise right arm in air and look upward. 

2 Nod heads to give emphasis to the words “long” and “slender.” 

3 Raise right arm at side and allow the hand to drop loosely from 
the wrist. 

4 Rock arm from side to side with a gentle, swaying motion. 

5 Emphasize this line by shaking heads. 

6 Shape a nest with the left hand. Softly close the right hand and 
place it (knuckles upward) within the shaped “nest.” 

7 Shape a nest with both hands and look down into it. 

8 Pronounce these two words in a sudden and playful manner as 
if telling a great secret. 


The Poppies 


Quite early in the morning, when ' the sun is shining 
bright, 
I go into the garden ? where the slender poppies grow, 
And there I see them 3 standing in the pretty golden light, 
4 All nodding, nodding, nodding to and fro. 


s And if you go at evening, when the sky is golden red, 
And look at © all the poppies as they stand so slim and 
gay, 
7 You'll find each one is nodding still, a sleepy, heavy 
head. 
8] wonder what they dream about all day! 


Directions 


| 1 Spread out arms to show extent of sunshine or point toward the 
] east. 
2 Right hand, with palm downward, held about height of seat to 
show tallness of flowers. 
Look downward. Body held slightly over to one side. 

4 Nod heads sleepily. Say this line in a rather murmuring fashion 
with subdued and drowsy voices and retarded time. 
Look up brightly as if addressing some one. 
Look downward. Hand held out at side as before. 
Nod heads as before. 


Look up suddenly and recite the line in a wondering manner. 


on Om 


The Rosebud 


At first it was a * round, hard ball 
2 With two green leaves that wrapped it — so, 
3 It had no pretty red at all, 
But soon this ball 4 began to grow. 


And 5 slow and sure © it swelled each day, 
The 7 leaves that curled so close about 
8 Began to softly draw away, 
9 And soon a soft, red leaf peeped out. 


10 One day the green leaves drew aside, 
1t Bright crimson petals spread apart 
12 To shed their perfume far and wide 
And let us see the rose’s heart. 


Directions 


1 Double up right hand into a tight ball. 

2 Place hands and finger tips tightly together to shape a rosebud. 
Hold hands in a vertical position. 

3 Emphasize by shaking heads. 

4 Shape fist and hold it closely (do this at the beginning of the line). 
Look at the ball intently and then slowly unclose hand. 


| 5 Continue the slow opening of the hand. The side or little finger 
end of the hand should be held downward. 
6 Shape the two enclosing leaves as in motion No. 2. 
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7 Let.the palms draw slightly away from’ each other, in order to 
give the bud an appearance of growing. -  - - 
8 Slightly separate the finger-tips. wfep - 
Look downward into the opening, made by the separation of the 


three céntral finger-tips. 

10 Tightly close the right hand and place it (with’the knuckles 
downward) into the hollow of the left hand. Close the fingers of the 
left hand closely about the sides of the right hand. At the words 
“One day the green leaves drew apart,” slowly straighten out the 
a of the left hand. Make as_good an imitation of sepals as pos- 
sible. cs ee +e Oe & Bie 6 3 

1r Slowly open the fingers of the right hand to form ‘a cup shape 
imitation of an opened flower. The fingers should move gradually 
into shape. 

12 Look into the “flower” that has just been shaped by the two 
hands. 





Sunbonnet Babies’ March 


JALICE CooK FULLER 


(A march for twelve small children, costumedfas “Sunbonnet 
Babies.’’) 

In the diagrams, the “X ” indicates the beginning of a figure, 
and “‘2” indicates the close. 

Enter, six from the right, and six from the left, hands hang- 
ing loosely folded in front. March across the back of the 
stage until the lines meet, then turn and march to the front 
of the stage twelve abreast. (Fig. 1.) 

Separate at center, march to right and left across the front, 
up the sides, and across the back to the center. (Fig. 2.) 

The four nearest the center, march to the front, the others 
falling into place behind them. March to the front of the 
stage, four abreast, Halt! thus forming Fig. 3. 

Lines along the side turn, facing the back of the stage, and 
follow center lines, which separate at the center front, and 
march right and left across the front, up the sides, and en- 
tirely across the back. (Fig. 4.) 

Advance to the center of the stage, six abreast, holding 
each other’s hands on high. Those in the front line, step 
one pace to the left. Halt! (Fig. 5.) 

Keeping time to the music, step backwards to the back of 
the stage. Halt! Drop hands to first position. 

Line at back of stage step forward, filling places between 
children in the front line. (Fig. 6.) 

Using the two central positions as a pivot, the two sections 
swing toward the center-front, in circular lines, forming an 
angle. (Fig. 7.) 

Continue the march in circular lines until the lines are 
facing each other. Halt! (Fig: 8.) Face front. Separate 
at the center front, march right and left across the front, 








up the sides, and exit right and left at the back. (Fig. 9.) 
iit . AKAD Mths. 64-0866 68 
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N. E. A. MEETING 
AT LOS ANGELES 


$64.50 from Chicago to 
Los Angeles or San Fran- 
cisco and return, June 22 
to July 5, account meeting 
of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Los 
Angeles in July, via the 


MILWAUKEE & ST, PAUL 
RAILWAY 


Return limit September 15. 
Through service to Cali- 
fornia, and less than three 
days on the way, via The 
Overland Limited, from 
Union Station, Chicago, 8 
p. M. daily. Standard and 
tourist sleepers at 10.25 
p. M. daily. Descriptive 
folders free-on request. 


F. A. MILLER, 
GENERAL PASSENCER ACENT, 
CHICAGO 





Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes Wel. me 
Murine Eye Remedy as an Eye Tor 





Home Study Courses 
Xl Our School offers 
» an opportunity to 


study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
colleges. 


We teach over one 
hundred courses in 
Academic and Pre- 
paratory, Agricultu- 
ral, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common 
John F. Genung, Ph.D., School branches. 

Professor of English 
In our Normal Department we offer a 
Kindergarten Course for primary teachers 
who wish to introduce kindergarten features 
as well as for those intending to become 
professional kindergartners. We also offer 
courses in Pedagogy, Science and Art of 
Teaching, etc. 

Through the American Teachers’ Agency 
affiliated with our School, we assist our stu- 
dents and graduates in securing desirable 
positions. 

Our tuition rates are so low that no one 
need be kept from enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. Special inducements to 
readers of PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty 
page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 








Notes 


COLORADO CHAUTAUQUA TEN 
YEARS OLD 

The assembly which opens July 4, 1907, 
at Boulder, Colo., will be the tenth one 
held on the grounds of this association. 
From an uncertain experiment at the be- 
ginning it has grown to be one of the few 
really great assemblies of the country and 
the greatest in the West. This has come 
about from a settled policy of giving to 
its patrons the very best obtainable talent 
regardless of .cost and at all times mini- 
mizing the expense of attendance. This 
assembly is closely patterned after the 
parent Chautauqua of New York. Its 
sessions are long enough to admit of a 
strong educational feature, and the Summer 
School has come to be one of its popular 
departments. In it thirteen regularly or- 
ganized schools are maintained under the 
direction of specialists. Besides the class- 
room work a more popular form of educa- 
tion is offered in the lyceum, where the 
most noted educators of the country de- 
liver courses of lectures. The evenings 
are given up to social functions and audi- 
torium entertainments. 

The tenth anniversary number of the 
general announcement of this assembly 
has just been issued. It is a neat little 
volume of forty-four pages, well illustrated 
with typical western scenes, and presenting 
with fullness the charm of life among the 
mountains of Colorado. It also gives a 
detailed account of the platform program 
and the Summer School courses. Twenty 
thousand copies have been issued for free 
distribution. 

Three kinds of excursions are described: 
Railway excursions, carriage drives, and 
mountain climbs. Some very attractive 
trips are offered under each head; among 
them being the famous Georgetown Loop 
trip, the Wild Flower excursion, through 
Platte canon, Snowball excursion, up 
Boulder canon to the falls, to Arapahoe 
glacier and Silver Lake, up the new Flag- 
staff road, and many others. 

At this Assembly the choice is offered be- 
tween tent and cottage life. All about the 
grounds comfortable little cottages have 
been erected and many of them are for 
rent to visitors. Among these cottages 
many tents are pitched and furnished dur- 
ing the session, thus making ideal camping 
conditions. The grounds are most beau- 
tifully laid out and parked, and taken all 
in all there is no site in America more 
beautiful or better adapted for building 
up an assembly of international importance. 
The attendance for 1907 promises to be 
larger than during any previous session. 





—Your Druggist Will Tell You That 
Murine Eye Remedy Cures Eyes. Makes 
Weak Eyes Stre~g. Doesn’t Smart. 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is an Eye Food. 





THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 


A Manual of Instruction and Suggestion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. Endorsed 
by leading Educators who have tested it. More than two years of work systematiz 

Little People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and 
love for the study. A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. 


le are worth the price of the book. 


to meet the 


“Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without It.”"—City Superintendent. 
‘Every primary teacher will find it helpful, no matter what method is being used.” —A primary teacher. 
Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from the author. 


Address EMILY BENTON PAGE, Groten, Tompkins County, New York 


needs of the 
Suggestions on the Multiplication 





POSITIONS OPEN 
FOR TEACHERS 


Hundreds of positions like those described 
below now on our lists for capable, experi- 
enced men. Good openings in business 
and technical work for men wishing to 
give up teaching. Some excellent oppor- 
tunities for summer work. 


Dean of Engineering Department: Uni- 
versity in the Middle West wants experienced man 
as Dean of Engineering Department. Practical ex- 
perience essential. Salary, $3,00uv (S. T. 1437) 


Assistant Professor: Of architecture is wanted 
for Western University. Appointment will be made 
in June. Salary, $1,200-$1, (C. T. 3138) 

Teacher: Western High School wants teacher 
of Physics, Chemistry and Biology. Election in 
June. One year’s experience necessary. Salary, 
$900-$1,080. (8S T. 1760) 

Teacher: High School in New York State wants 
teacher for commercial subjects. Salary, $800. 
(A, T. 83217) 

Teacher: Academy in Pennsylvania wants grad- 
uate of Engineering School to teach science. Must 
teach four hours a day. Salary, $900-$1,000. (T. 
D. T. 1688 E) 

Teacher: State Normal School in the South 
wants teacher of English Grammar who can coach 
in athletics and direct physical training. Salary, 
$1,000. (AT 85250) 

Professor: Technical School in Ohio wants 
assistaut professor of railroad engineering. Ex- 
persence in practical rai'road work essential. 

alary, $1,600-$1,800. (AT 8646) 

Teacher: Western University wants practical 
assistant in engineering department to take charge 
“ oe —_ _— be man of pamtative who can 
yu up this department. Salary, $1,200-$1,500. 
(ST 1437) ‘ 

Teacher: Preparatory School in Greater New 
York wants teacher in mathematics including alze- 
bra, geometry, trigonometry and physics. Should 
be strong disciplinarian and be familiar with uni- 
versity entrance requirements. Salary, $1,200. (A 
T 85309) 


Inatructor: Agricultural College in the west 
wants instructor for civil engineering department. 
Will have charge of experimental station work. 
Salary, $1,200-$1,800. (M Pro 11143) 

Teacher: Southern university wants technical 
graduate to teach mechanical drawing, graphic 
statistics and surveying. Must have had experie cs 
in field work. Salary, $600-$800. (PT 4679) 


Teacher: High echool in Massachusetts wants 
experienced teacher between 30 and 40 years old, 
for French, drawing, wood-work, history, economics 
and Englisb. El-ction in June. Salary, $800- 
$1,200 (AT 85272) 

Principal: Public School in Nebraska wants 
principal who can teach Latin, grammar and sing- 
ing. Must be married. Wife will be given inter- 
mediate grades. Combined salary, $1,500. (CT 
3590) 

Teacher: High school in New York State wants 
experienced teacher of biological science. Salary. 
$1,000. (AT 85217) 

Instructor: A Commercial college in eastern 
Pennsylvania wants man to teach commercial course 
including bookkeeping, penmanship business arith- 
metic, commercial law, practical grammar, business 
forms, etc. Salary. $900. (T Pro 4651) 

Teacher: Commercial school in Greater New 
York wants teacher of bookkeeping, commercial 
law, arithmetic, penmanship and spelling. Must be 
first class disciplinarian. Salary, according to 
ability. (AT 85297) 

Professor: Technical school in Arizona wants 
man to take chirge of Engineering department. 
Must have had succesful experience in field work 
and in the class room. Salary, $1,800tostart, (8 
Pro 1421) 


Write us to-day, stating age and ex- 
perience, and mention key number 
of position you can fill. 


HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 


New York—Suite 144, 305 Broadway. 
Chicago—ro15 Hartford Building. 
St. Louis—430 Chemical Building. 
Other offices in other cities 





If you want 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


or 


BRADLEY'S SCHOOL WATER COLORS 


or 


REED, RAFFIA, AND OTHER HAND 
WORK MATERIALS 


or 


THE BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


Send to 
THOMAS CHARLES CO. 
80-82 Wabash Avenue - - 


P.S. Send for eighty-page catalogue and price list. 


Chicago 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 


‘Far Away Lanps. Choice Literature 
Library. By Lizzie S. Whittum. Price, 
40 cents. 

So long as there are children they will 
gladly hear about other little children in 
far away lands, and there is no better or 
happier way to enlarge their narrow ex- 
perience than to tell of the life and occupa- 
tions of little children of whom they have 
never heard. This book of 112 pages 
contains stories of Netka (Alaska), Faustino 
(Mexico), Rika (Holland), Karl (Switzer- 
land), and Cherry Blossom (Japan). And 
the'stories are told by the children themselves 
in the most natural, friendly, chatty way. 
As they tell of their play and their surround- 
ings, they unconsciously give a better 
description of the everyday life in these 
foreign countries than can be found in 
books of travel. It is a charming book 
for grown-ups, too, who will feel the fresh- 
ness of the style on every page. Illustra- 
tions by Olive M. Long are in every chapter 
and give life and clearness to the tales of 
the little ones. As a home book, a gift 
book, and a supplementary reader for the 
school-room its success can easily be pre- 
dicted. It is difficult to imagine that any 
teacher would need to say to the children 
who were reading these stories, “‘Read as 
you would talk.” They are in their own 
world with these story children and the 
sought-for “expression” would come of 
itself. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 


FLOWER Srupies. For Water Color 
Painting or Crayon Drawing. By L. E. 
Norris. 

Four colored studies with four accom- 
panying outlines — all enclosed in a large 
gray envelope — make up this design for 
helping both teachers and pupils. It is 
based on the supposition that children’s 
interest will be stimulated and the desire 
increased to do more difficult work in 
flower drawing if they can first reproduce 
a flower in natural color from an outline 
already made. The flowers selected for 
these colored studies are the pink, dandelion, 
crocus, and cowslip. The mediums for 
coloring may be either flat-wash painting 
or colored crayons. After these have been 
mastered, models from nature may follow 
— perhaps the same flower as has been 
studied — and the reproduction made from 
the flowers themselves. It is needless to 
say that the children will love to do this 
work. Price of studies, one dozen, 15 
cents; two dozen, 25 cents; per one hun- 
dred, 75 cents. Additional outline drawings 


of any of the studies may be obtained of the 
publishers. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 


FLOWER StupiEs. By L. E. Norris. 


These are prepared Outlines of Flowers 
on ruled paper, with squares for guide-lines, 
that the youngest children may preserve 
the proportion of the object drawn. It is 
intended that the pupils copy these outlines 
of flowers on papers similarly prepared by 
the teacher or some older pupil who will 
assist. After copying, the flower is to be 
colored with flat-wash or crayon, as in the 
Flower Studies described above. If chil- 
dren are too young to copy outlines they 
may be traced. These Studies are pre- 
pared from twelve flowers. They are also 
arranged in envelope-packets. Price, 15 
cents per dozen; per one hundred, 75 cents. 


THE BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY, 
BOSTON 


THE Srncrnc Leaves. By Caryl B 
Rich. 30 pages. Price, 4o cents. 

4 modest little booklet of twenty-six sungs 
has found its way without ostentation into 
the! homes and primary schools. The songs 
are for the little children, and they love 
them enough already to prove their worth 
and adaptive quality. The words were 
selected by Rose A. Carrigan and Fanny E. 
Coe, of the Boston Normal School, and have 
been set to music by Caryl B. Rich. Miss 
Laura"Dunbar Hagarty of the Buffalo State 
Normal School says of the book: “One’s 
joy in finding a collection of songs that the 
very young children really love to sing, and 
sing with profit, is so genuine that one wishes 
to pass the good news on. Such we have 
found in a charmingly named book, ‘The 
Singing Leaves,’ by Caryl B. Rich, a book 
containing twenty-six of the rhymes little 
people love to say, each song set to the most 
joyful, childhood melodies we have found. 
Little children needfjoy. Verse or music 
without sparkle has little relish for them. 
Is it the joy, the sunshine, the fun — or 
what is the elusive element in these lovely 
melodies of ‘The Singing Leaves’ that gives 
them their bewitching, radiating quality? 
Perhaps it is because they were composed 
by a happy mother to sing to her own child 
that they impress one with their genuine- 
ness. For ‘Caryl B. Rich’ is only a nom 
de plume, the composer being Mrs. Leo R. 
Lewis, the finely trained musician and 
author of much music that fis winning 
recognition in this country. A sister of 
one of America’s foremost composers, and 
the wife of a musician who is working 
toward higher educational ideals in music, 
the author of ‘The Singing Leaves’ is by 
birth and environment exceptionally well 
fitted to lead in the movement for im- 
proving the quality of music for young 
children.” The price is within the limit 
of any teacher’s purse, and the book should 
be tested by every primary teacher. Good 
music with good words for little children 
is difficult to find, and it is a happy event 
for any mother or teacher when such a 
book as this is found ready for her hand. 

It is a matter of congratulation for the 
readers of Primary Epvucation that the 
author of “Singing Leaves” has been en- 
gaged to give us songs for every month 
next year. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


SEAT WorK AND INDUSTRIAL Occupa- 
TIoNs. By Mary L. Gilman and Eizabeth 
B. Williams. 

A manual for industrial occupations for 
primary grades, by practical teachers who 
have tested them with the children. Paper 
folding, drawing and cutting circles, direc- 
tions for home work in dressing and fur- 
nishing doll houses, free-hand cutting, poster 
work, sand table and clay work are all 
taught and illustrated in this volume of 140 
pages. The style of instruction is clear 
and simple, and the illustrations abundant 
and easy to understand. Hand work is 
established in favor with teachers and chil- 
dren, and the book that tells how and 
shows how is timely and useful. ‘School 
is not preparing for life, but it is life,” says 
Dr. John Dewey, and never do the little 
people feel more alive and happy than 
when they are making really truly things 
that are in daily use in everyday living. 
There is, besides, a benefit in facility of 
hand and deftness of touch in mechanical 
construction that they carry with ther all 
their lives. The authors have given direc- 
tions as to the purchase of material and 
what is best to use. This will be of great 
assistance. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES. By Caro- 
line Verhoeff. Introduction by Patty Smith 
Hill. 

The author says, “These stories have 
been written with but one object, to give 
pleasure to little children, while helping 
them to realize, in so far as they are able, 
the highest ideals of childhood.” Johnnie 
Jones is just an ordinary little boy, and the 
stories about him deal with commonplace 
daily lives. It is a relief in these days of 
high-wrought imaginative stories for chil- 
dren to have a book written simply like 
this and radiating on every page a whole- 
some atmosphere. It is like water in a 
desert. The stories of Johnnie Jones 
came into existence in a not very fortunate 
locality near Louisville (Ky.), and grew 
and grew as the children came to know 
Johnnie and demanded to know more 
and more of the things he did and said. 
The illustrations are full of interest for 
the child and of dainty half-tone quality. 
The teacher who owns this book will have 
a never-ending resource for story-talk with - 
the children. Johnnie Jones will make 
friends everywhere. 


age 
Ceneral Debilit 

Day in and day out there is that feeling 
of weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what 
should be easy — vitality is on the ebb, and 
the whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


a 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
It vitalizes the blood and gives vigor and 
tone to all the organs and functions. 
In usual liquid form or chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


UNDER THE SUN 


Common Sense Method in 
Primary Number Work 


BY E. M. QUIGLEY 
Supervisor Primary Work Troy Schools 
A few of the many features: 

Will not conflict with any prescribed course of instruction. 
€ All drills for accuracy and speed given in the form of interest- 
ing games which enables teacher to hold the attention of pupils 
indefinitely. 
“’ Work outlined by months and years, graded tables, systemati- 

ally arranged, for seat work. In second year, rapid addition and 
subtraction are taught in Five Short Steps which include all 
combinations and separations. 
{ Both methods of teaching subtraction are illustrated. 
{| Condensed form of multiplication table (31 instead of 132 
factors) found on page gg of the book, is another proof of the 
the helpfulness of the devices found in this publication. 


IT DOES WHAT IT AIMS TO DO, PRODUCES 
RAPIDITY AND ACCURACY 


Troy, N. Y., February 4, 1907. 

As an aid to the teacher in securing accuracy in number work, I do 
not believe there is anything published which equals your book. As 
a collection of exercises for teachers to make children familiar with 
the fundamental operations, the book is splendid. I do not see how 
any more valuable devices than those in your book could be invented. 
It is certainly a book of great value for every primary teacher. 

EDWIN S. HARRIS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


PRINTED IN COLORS AND NICELY BOUND 
PRICE, 75> PER COPY, POSTPAID 


Special Discount for Quantities. 











ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE PUBLISHERS 


THE REGAL ART PRESS 


COR. FEDERAL ST. AND FIFTH AVE. TROY, N. Y. 











New England 
Vacation Resorts 


Is the Title of a Booklet 
Issued by the 


BOSTON SENT 
andMAINE yn. 
RAILROAD 


ADDRESS 





19 Other Summer Publications 
Descriptive of New England 
Scenery. WRITE FOR LIST. 


. 


Address Passenger Dept., Boston 


D. M. FLANDERS C. M. BURT 
Pass. Traf. Mgr. Gen. Pass. Agt. 








The 
Dining 
Car 
Service 
is 
Unex- 
celled 


From Chicago via C. & N. W.-Union Pacific 
From St. Louis via Missouri Pacific-D. & R. G. 


169 South Main St., Salt Leke City. 





The Favorite Route of the N.E.A. 


To the Los Angeles Convention 
IS VIA THE 


Scenic Short Line to Southern California 
SAN PEDRO, LOS ANGELES & SALT LAKE R. R, ‘SALT LAKE ROUTE” 





THROUGH SLEEPING CAR LINES TO LOS ANGELES 


From Chicago via C. B. & Q.-D. & R. G. 
From St. Paul via Northwestern-U. P.-D. & R. G. 


ALL VIA SALT LAKE CITY AND SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Por rates, folders and inform:tion ask any ticket agent or Geo. M. Sargent, General Agent, 202 Clark St., Chicago; M. de Brabant, Gen- 
eral Agent, 290 Broadway, New York; A. Waldbauer, Commercial Agent, 311 Bessemer Building, Pittsburg; J. H. Burtner, D. FP. & P. A., 


The 
Oiled 
Roadbed 
Makes 

A 


Dustless 


Way 
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Classified Advertising Department 


In the limited space allowed each firm in these columns, it is impossible for 
them to tell the whole story. Ask for catalogue. Write for full information. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


The publishers announced in this column will be 
glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 
Special information in regard to any particular 
publication on their list. Write them. 


THE FOUNDING OF JAMESTOWN. Percy’s 
Discourse of Virginia. Wingfield’s Discourse of Vir- 
ginia 1607-1619. Latest numbers of American History 
Leaflets. Price, 10 cents. Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


PALMER COX BROWNIE PRIMER. The ideal 
child’s companion for the school and nursery. 110 








pages. 175 Pictures, two colors. Send for descriptive 
oo. The Century Company, Union Square, New 
ork. 





SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regular 
advertising columns of this issue. American Book 
Company. 





TEACHERS interested in Mathematics, send for 
sample copy of THe Open Court containing a series 
of articles on Mathematical Recreations. 

Teachers interested in Primary Education, send 
for descriptive circular of Our CHILDREN. Hints from 
Practical Experience for Parents and Teachers. Price, 
$1.00. The Open Court Publishing Co., 1322 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


GREGG SHORTHAND, adopted by all the leading 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample 
lesson free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 


PENMANSHIP For $2. We will mail ‘“ Whole 
Theory and Art of Penmanship ” (275 pp, roo cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or book. The Ells- 
worth Co., 127 Duane St., New York. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


DAUS’ TIP-TOP DUPLICATOR sent on ten days’ 
trial. The latest Duplicator for printing 100 copies 
from one pen-written original and 50 copies from type- 
written. Price to schools, $5, net. Felix G. A. Daus 
Co., Daus Building, 111 John St., New York. 


MANUFACTURER DANN’S 8 OILSELESS Eraser 
Rowles Borated Chalk Crayons, Rowles Ink Essence, 
Ball-stopper Inkwell. Sample of any or all of the 
foregoing cheerfully mailed on request. F. W. A. 
Rowles, 233-235 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


GOFF’S HISTORICAL MAPS of the United States 
and North America, covering every state of the coun- 
try’s development; beautifully lithographed in colors, 
8 maps 4cxs58 inches in size, in spring roller case, price 
$22.00. Send for complete circular. The McConnell 
School Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















SCHOOL BOOKS 


SCHOOL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS At 
one store. If you wish to buy, sell for cash or ex- 
change any school or college books, new or second 
hand, write Hinds & Noble, 31 W. 15th St., New York. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS Largest assortment 
of school library books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Poole 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 








SUMMER BOARDERS 


WANTED Summer boarders after July 1. Pleas- 
ant location. Prices reasonable. For more informa- 
tion, write Mics Lena B. Keyser, Breakabeen, N. Y 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the College, 
Classical and Normal. Write Pres. C. J. Burton, 
Christian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEP- 
ing. Taught thoroughly by mail. Prices low. 
Typewriters furnished. Situations for graduates. 
O. N. Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF DRAWING The Sixth 
Annual Session of the Augsburg Summer School will 
be held in Chicago, July 8 to 27. For particulars 
and terms address E. S. Smith, 228 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


ART SCHOOL AT HOME Get “ Brushwork in 


Flowers.” Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 
cents. Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., Boston. 











ENTERTAINMENT 


ELDRIDGE ENTE&XTAINMENT HOUSE devotes 
its entire energies toward supplying the country with 
the best in entertainments. We’ve pleased hundreds. 
You’re next. Send for free catalogue of drills, canta- 
tas, plays, action songs, etc. Franklin, Ohio. 


REAL ESTATE 


HENRY T. DAWSON, formerly General Agent of the 
University Publishing Company, has some lots on the 
line of a new street opening at a very low cost, now. 
Write for particulars. 1123 Broadway, New York. 


SELF-SU PPORTING HOMES—$ 400.00 to $800.00 
yearly. 3 acres wholesale fruits. No farming, no 
peddling. 2acres poultry. 500 hens pay $750.00 clear. 
Plant and harvest for you 5 years. ‘$900,00 install- 
ments. Safe for women with families. Write families 
here. Twin-Cities Colony. Box 108, Galt, Cal. 











HELP WANTED 


WE WANT one lady or gentleman to take orders 
and deliver for us. Rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of pay and no 
money required to carry on the work. We will send 
a proposition as soon as we hear from you, also sample 
pair of 6 inch shears for 28 cents, stamps or silver. 
— at once. The United Shear Co., Westboro, 
Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED to act as agents at Summer 
Institutes. Pleasant and profitable employment. Ad- 
dress, E. S. Smith, 228 Wabash Ave., Uhicago. 








WANTED An agent at every Teachers’ Institute 
and Summer School in the south. Address N. T. 
Poole, 12 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COINS ARE VALUABLE. 1877 penny worth so 
cents. 1858 silver dollars worth $20.00. Send ten 
cents for my Corn VALuE Book K. George W. Elson, 
Springville, New York. 








OBATIONS, debates, essays, etc., written to order. 
Manuscripts revised and criticised. Outlines fur- 
nished. P. A. Miller, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


LADY SEW“"S wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 








Notes 


— The Committee on Education of the 
Connecticut Legislature has acted favorably 
upon a measure providing that upon a peti- 
tion of twenty legal voters, the question of 
free text-books and supplies shall be decided 
by ballot at the polls. 


— A unique course in geography is to be 
given in the Yale Summer School this year. 
Professor Gregory, who is one of the direc- 
tors of the Connecticut Geological Survey, 
has arranged to take a class of teachers to 
the various parts of the State where the most 
typical formations are to be found, and will 
lecture in the field to the class. Almost 
every type of geographical formation will 
thus be examined and studied in a very 
practical way. 


— Philadelphia will have no vacatio 
schools this year. This decision has been 
reached by the Board of Education. The 
schools cost fifteen cents per pupil per day 
as compared with a fraction over two cents 
for the playgrounds, and about seven cents 
for school gardens. Superintendent Brum- 
baugh believes that children should not fol- 
low out the same lines of work that they have 
been engaged in during the year; either 
they should stop altogether or be given 
something entirely different. To offset this 
closing of the vacation schcols additional 
playgrounds will be opened. 


—Dr. Brumbaugh is doing all in his 
power to help along the socialization of the 
schools in Philadelphia. He said recently: 
“The public school-houscs should be the 
centre of the community, and should be used 
for recreation and social purposes. The 
city of Philadelphia owns about 370 school 
buildings and yet, when the people want to 
hold a public meeting they have to hire a 
hall. School-houses should be available for 
all gatherings, except such in which religion 
or politics are to be discussed. The gates 
of the school yard ought always to be kept 
open that the children may use the yards 
for recreation. This would ; event their 
gathering on street corners.” 


i 


—Reliable Relief for Eyes that Need 
Care. Murine Eye Remedy. Doesn't 
Smart. 


















= 
_ 228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO j 





and full information. 


BEFORE CLOSING 


Why not let the children present the School with a 
small Library? It will not cost them anything, and they 
will enjoy the undertaking, if you will show them how. 
Send to-day for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (f ree) 


We are very much pleased with our little library. The children of the Webster 


School found it very easy to sell the coupons, and take great pride in the result of 
their efforts. It is certainly a very good plan you have taken to help the school 
move forward in the way of good reading. 


Muniz E. CARVER, Webster School, Altoona, Pa. 





18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Austell Building 
ATLANTA 
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~ WE SUPPLY 


HIGH GRADE TEACHERS 
' FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 
EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Thorough investigation of record of 
candidates insures best possible service 


to employers of teachers. Methods 
broader in scope and more successful 
than .ny teachers’ agency. Offices in 


twel\ cities covering the entire country 
enalic us to supply men or opportun- 
ities in almost any locality desired. 
Special advantages to male teachers 
desiring promotion or willing to con- 
sider opportunities in business or tech- 
nical work. We guarantee to every 
client active and aggressive efforts. 
Tell us what position you want filled 
and let us submit abstracts of capable 


- HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 


Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 

1015 Hartford Building, Chicago, III 

430 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Other Offices in Other Cities) 


Great Lives for Young 
GAUGE 7 eee 204 derson 


for history and biography is the object of 
the splendid series we publish entitled: 


“LIFE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE” 


They are all translated from the Ger- 
man, because in that country a specialty 
is made of really desirable reading for 
the young. Theirsimplicity and accuracy 
makes them very useful for every school 
library in the grades. 











For parents who feel disposed to gjve their chil- 


dren books that provide a mild element of historical 
information, as well as first-class entertainment, 
these little books have proved a veritable find. 

The “life stories ” retain the story form through - 
out, and embody in each chapter a stirring event in 
the life of the hero or the action of the time. The 
dramatis persone are actual characters and the 
facts in the main are historically correct. 


There are now sixteen volumes in the 
series, as follows: 

Frithjof Saga 

Gudrun 

The Nibelungs 

The Maid of Orleans 

The Little Dauphin 

Herman and Thusnelda 

William Tell 

The Swiss Heroes 


Beethoven 

Mozart 

Johann Sebastian Bach 
Joseph Haydn 
Barbarossa 

William of Orange 
Maria Theresa 
Frederick the Great 


“They are written in simple, graphic style, hand- 
somely illustrated, and will be read with delight by 
the young people for whose benefit they have been 
prepared.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

They are handsomely bound in cloth, each 
with four illustrations, size 5 x O% in. 
Price, each 60 cents ‘net. Postage,7 cents 
From booksellers, or from the publishers 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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Notes 

— ASt. Paul paper has made a suggestion 
that that city join Minneapolis in some agree- 
ment with regard to~teachers’ salaries. 
Heretofore when the teachers in a certain 
grade in one of the twin cities have received 
an increase of pay, teachers of a similar 
grade in the other city have become rest- 
less and dissatisfied. To avoid this a uni- 
form or practically uniform salary schedule 
is urged. 


— Mrs. William Ziegler’s monthly maga- 
zine, published for the blind, made its first 
appearance on March 6. It is printed in 
the raised point system. The work was 
done by sightless printers at the American 
Printing House of the Blind, in the State 
Asylum in Louisville, Ky. Ten cents a 
year is charged for the magazine. Upon 
the green cover is the title ‘The Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine for the Blind.” The first 
number contains letters from President 
Roosevelt, ex-President Cleveland, and Miss 
Helen Keller. 


— The failure of the Board of Education 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, to recognize, in the 
salary increase recently voted, the equality 
of work done by the men and women 
teachers, has called forth editorial rebuke 
from one of the local papers: The women 
who teach in the schools of Cincinnati are, 
in every respect, it says, the equals of the 
men who teach. They render the same 
quality and quantity of labor; they are 
equally devoted to their profession; they 
are equally capable, and they have on their 
shoulders the burden of support of- parents 
or other relatives equally with the men. 
Yet in this twentieth century the Board of 
Education of Cincinnati demands of them 
the labor of a man while denying to them 
the compensation of a man. But there is 
a higher tribunal — sitting at the polls. 


— The Home Correspondence School 
of Springfield, Mass., now in its eleventh 
year, offers over one hundred courses in 
Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, 
Commercial, Normal, and Common School 
branches under the personal instruction of 
leading professors in our great colleges. 
The courses in English are given by Prof. 
Genung of Amherst; Latin, by Prof. 
Harkness of Brown; German, by Prof. 
McLouth of New York University, etc. 
The principal of the Normal Department 
is A. H. Campbell, Ph.D., formerly prin- 
cipal of the New Hampshire State Normal 
School at Plymouth. This School offers 
excellent advantages for ambitious teachers 
who are interested in further education 
but who are unable to attend the regular 
sessions of residence schools and colleges. 
The School is in session throughout the 
year, affording those who care to do so an 
opportunity to study during the summer 
months. An advertisement of the School 
appears in another column. We advise 
all who are interested in home study and 
correspondence teaching to send for a 


C 
*catalogue. 
te 


— Murine, A Favorite Toilet Accessory. 
Restores Natural Brilliancy to Tired and 
Faded Eyes. Soothes. 








This beautiful Toilet Bottle filled with Murine Eye 
Tonic is a Dainty and Useful Ornament to the Toilet 


Table. It will be sent Free of Charge to the Teacher 
who will write us regarding her experience in the 
Application of Murine Eye Remedy to her own and 
the Eyes of her Pupils. Mention this Journal and the 
name of your School. 


MURINE EVE REMEDY CO. 
102 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 





UST two strips of cedar 
holding the lead between 
“ e them, that is all apparently 
» to a lead pencil, but before 
“gia those cedar strips can be 
““S used they must be sorted, 
steamed, boiled and dried; 
then planed, grooved and 
shaped. The materials out 
of which the leads are made 
must be strained, ground 
and pressed, then reground, 
moulded and kiln dried. 
After the leads are put in 
the cedar strips they receive on an average, seven coats 
of varnish and then have to be stamped, tied, labelled 
and boxed. Every one of these steps has to be most 
carefully taken to maintain the high standard taken 
and maintained by the Dixon Company. 
The story of these steps is all told in a PENCIL 
GEOGRAPHY. Shall we mail you one? 






Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. , fee. 








— Murine Eye Remedy Insures Eye 
Comfort. Eye Health. Eye Beauty. 









NEW MONEY MAKER, Quickest 
seller on earth, 2,000,000 old NEW PLAN. 
$20 PER DAY, 110,000 sold in Minne 
apolis. Costs 6 cents, sellefor 25c. Reselis 
to the same le. Agent's outfit 5c. 
DOMESTIC fo. Desk( 5)» , Mine. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


Positions for Teachers: Dean of Engineering 
Dept., $3000; Professor of Architecture, $1500; Teacher 
of Mathematics, $1200; Public School Principal, $1500; 
Teacher of English Grammar, $1000; Commercial 
branches, $800; Other high grade openings for capable 
men. Write us to-day stating education A 
perience, Offices in twelve cities. 


HAPGOODS. Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 





Educational . 
Gymnastic Play 
For Little Folks 


By Fannie L. Johnson and Jennie M. Colby 


In “Gymnastic Play ” each exercise 
is presented to the little folks in the 
form of some interesting activity while 
the true value of the movement is pre- 
served. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
New York Chicago Atlanta 





To OUR READERS-— If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 
DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 303) 

TEACHERS)’ Operates in Pacific Northwest States, Good openings for Sept. Also ial 
PACIFIC KGency rasmsnSas arene sres, logpeteat tt We wecn eek 
THE INTERNATION ATL, 





. Information Concerning Teachers and 
TEACHERS at “a phe nm ney Furnished 
pecialty o rimary an 
AGENCY Kindergarten Departments 
EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager - - - - - 6 East Madi on Street, CHICACO 





WESTERN 
JOBS 


EASIEST 
TO 
GET 


Affiliated with the Home 


Write today tor our free booklet 
“WHERE TEACHING PAYS” 
Tens how to get good-paying Positions in ecieven western states 
BROWN SCHOOL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PAY B r ST 241 South West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Correspondence School 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENG 
of Springfield, Massa- 


chusetts, possesses exceptional facilities for placing ambitious teachers in desirable positions. 
Special terms to readers of PRrmaRY EpucaTion. Write for registration blank to-day. 
ALFRED H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mgr., 21 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


LOS ANGELES =O fee for two offices = BERKELEY 
The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 

















Write us of Your Eye Troubles. 

Oculists’ Advice and Eye Books Free. 

Buy Murine Eye Remedy of Your Druggist. 

Nothing Else “ Just as Good as Murine.” 

soc Everywhere. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 


FOR JUNE DAYS 


Brush-Work 


Studies in flat-wash painting, containing 
twelve colored studies, with outlines, for 
teacher and pupil. 


1 Dandelion. 2 








in Flowers 





Pink. 3 Morning 


Glory. 4 Tulip. 5 Pond Lily. 6 Yel- 
low Lily. 7 Water Lily. 8 Crocus. 
g Clematis. 10 Nasturtium. 11 Squash 
Flower. 12 Cowslip. 


In permanent book form 
8x11 inches. Price, 75 cents 


For the Schools 


For Young Pupils 
Flower Outlines 


A packet containing 12 copies of flowers 
in outline, in numbered squares ; interest- 
ing and easy drawing for young pupils. 

12 prints, 6x 9 inches. 


For Older Pupils 
Colored Flower Studies 


12 packets containing 24 sheets (6x9 
inches) of flowers printed in outline, all 
ready for class use with a sample sheet in colors. For flat-wash painting in water 
colors, or for colored crayon in drawing work, these will be found ideal helps. 


Price, 25 cents. 














No.1 Dandelion No. 7 Water Lily 
No. 2 Pink No. 8 Crocus 
No. 3. Morning Glory No. g Clematis 


No. 4 Tulip No. 10 Nasturtium 


No. 5 Pond Lily No. 11 Squash Flowex 
No.6 Yellow Lily No. 12. Cowslip 
12 packets. Price, 25 cents each 


L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton St., Boston, Mass. 


ee 


Notes 
NEW YORK CITY WANTS 
TEACHERS 

A written examination of women appli- 
cants for license as assistant to principal in 
elementary schools of the city of New York 
will be conducted by the Board of Exam- 
iners, Sept. 6, 1907, at the hall of the Board 
of Education, Park Avenue and soth Street, 
Manhattan; and an oral examination wil] 
be held at the call of the Board of Exam- 
iners. 

Applicants taking this examination must 
be more than twenty-five years of age and 
less than forty-one years of age; except that 
applicants who have been ten years in the 
supervising or teaching force of the public 
schools of the city of New York shall not be 
excluded on account of age unless they shall 
have attained the age of fifty-one years on 
or before the day of the examination. 

Applicants must present evidence of good 
moral character, and must have the quali- 
fications described under a and 6 following: 
a The holding of permanent license No. 1. 
b Not less than eight years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching or supervision in public 
schools of the city of New York, or ex- 
perience rated as equivalent thereto. 





PRIMARY METHODS 

Many teachers enroll with the Inter- 
state School of Correspondence, Chicago, 
Ill., for ‘this course in Primary Methods 
with the intention of using the lessons in 
their school work day by day. There are 
probably many hundreds of teachers whose 
schools have closed for this year who are 
expecting to begin the Methods course 
next fall at the opening of the autumn 
term. It would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of these instructors if their enrollments 
were sent early in the summer, so that the 
preliminary lessons in the course might be 
finished by the time fall schools open. 
For instance, it would be well if the lesson 
on Programs could be finished a short 
time before the first day of school, when 
the difficult matter of arrangement of the 
daily program confronts the teacher. Im- 
mediately following the lesson on Programs 
are lessons on the various subjects taught 
in the first three grades. These may be 
taken up day by day and applied directly 
to class work. There is much to be gained 
from. study of the whole course in a general 
way during the vacation months; the 
teacher is then better prepared to use the 
lessons in a practical way, because she 
understands the work better and knows 
where to find just what she requires to 
meet her daily needs. 

Miss Genevieve Coy of Rollo, Illinois, 
tells us in a letter dated April 20, how she 
has used the Methods course: 

“T am finding the course of study very 
enjoyable, interesting, and profitable. ‘There 
are a great many things which I have put 
into use in my school-room. The lesson 
on First Year Reading has been especially 
helpful, for I have just had a class of be- 
ginners enter school and I have followed 
out the work with them. Your corrections 
and notes of criticism and commendation 
have also been helpful and I wish you to 





know that I appreciate them. 
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Primary Work 


From Springfield (Mass.) Schools 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., 
¥ Mar. 14, 1907. 
Dear Mr.Gordy: 

We would all like to have you come up and see us, because 
we haven’t seen you for such a long time and please bring 
Mrs. Gordy, and Miss McConkey, so that they can see our 
snow pictures we have been making. 

We have just been through with the history of Columbus. 
It is the first time we have had history this year. I like it 
very much. 

Our teacher is-teaching about the different kinds of min- 
erals. We have studied seven kinds of quartz and are just 
beginning feldspar. 

I hope your Easter will be a nice one. Easter comes in 
March this year. I never knew it to come in March before. 
At our church we are going to have Easter excises, and I 
think I am going to sing. 

We are trying to find signs of spring. I haven’t found any 
yet but I hope I will find some before they are all taken. 

Your friend, 
IRENE (9 years) 





Mary had a birthday party. The table was six feet long 
and four feet wide. If two square feet are allowed for each 
plate, how many people can be seated at the table. 
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8 people can be seated at the table. 
; HELEN (8 years) 





A Problem 


(Illustrated in color) 


The postman stopped at three houses. If he left nine 
letters at each houses, how many letters does he leave in all. 
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He leaves 27 letters in all. 
MILDRED (7 years) 





oa & Babs 
EASTER GREETINGS 





A JOYFUL EASTER. 


1 BEATRICE (8 yrs.) 


2 HENRIETTA (9 yrs.) 3 C— (8 yrs.) 


A Japanese Girl 

I am a little Japanese girl. My name is Lotus Blossom 
my brother’s name is Toyo. Iam eight years old and Toyo 
is six. We both go to school at seven o’clock and school 
closes at twelve, then we do not have to go in the afternoon. 
Toyo and I study our lessons after dinner. If any one is 
naughty in school the honorable teacher puts a moxa on his 
hand, a moxa is something that burns very Yauch. When 
I was sick I had to have one on my hand. I am looking for- 
ward to the doll festival now, it comes on the thitd of March. 
At night when I am asleep my honorable mother takes ™ 
dolls out of the boxes and puts them in the feast*room. 
have a great many of them. Some are my mother’s, att. 
grandma’s, besides many boxes of pretty clothes. The boys 
have a festival it is the flag festival it comes on the fifth of May. 
Then my honorable father goes out and puts a bamboo pole 
in front of the house. He puts a big paper carp on the pole 
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the carp has his mouth wide open and the wind makes it full 
of air. He puts this fish here so that Toyo will try to be 
braver than it. We have many things made of paper, we 
have paper umbrellas, napkins, handkerchiefs, cups, and 
many other things. In Japan we do not have beds like you 
do, we have quilts put on the floor and for a pillow we have 
a block of bamboo. We do not have any chairs either. I 
will say good by now because Toyo and I are going to school 
now. 
MADELINE (8 years) 


Gemila’s Home 


Genila’s home is in the desert. Her home is a tent. It is 

made of goats hair or sheepskins thick enough to keep out 
the cold. It is held down by pegs driven in the ground. 
The door is like a curtain. The rooms are divided in two 
rooms. One is for men and one is for the women and chil- 
dren. 


ANNA (5 years) 
Written Answers to Questions Asked 
Orally by Teachers 

This is the 25th day of March 1907. 
The pussy willows are out. 
The sun is melting the snow. 

>... ~~ Spring-flowers will soon be here. 

—— 
My name is Raymond Frawley. 
a a I live at 37 Franklin St. 























— My aunt’s name is Anna Frawley. 
pomect —_¥ 4 Of all the things I do in school I like to write best 
anu oe On Saturdays I play ball. 
LENA (9 years) My favorite story is the Battle of Bunker Hill. 


I like this story because it is interesting. 
There is no furniture in the queer house. They onley sit 
on mats and cushions. The have not a table to eat upon. 
Nor a bed to sleepin. They sleep on these mats and cushions. 
These mats and shawls and cushions cost very much. We 
are proud when we have them for our parlors. 
Their food are dates, hard cakes, and camels 
rilk and goats milk. and butter. The tall dark 
cervent girl milks the camel and they have there 
supper. The farther eats eats first. Then the 
mother and children eat the dates and bread which 
he leaves. We think we could teach them better 
manners. But they could teach us to be more 
hospitable to strangers then we are. 


RayMOND (Age, 9 years 





DorotHy (10 years) 








“Stilled his fretful wail by saying. 
‘Hush! the Naked Bear will hear thee!” 


LOTTIE 








| = 
The snow had begunin the glo aming, 


And busily allthe np ht 
Nad been he aping fueld and highway 
With a silence deep and while 
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line of Dutch women and they meant to catch people and 
make them dance with them and then when they let go of 
you, if you are a stranger you wouldn’t know your way 
home. The Dutch people are very neat, they wash their 
barns and sidewalks every day and tie up their cows tails 
with ribbon. 

GrRabDeE III. ALICE FOWLER (9 years) 
Chinese Kites 
The Chinese are fond of flying kites. 
re Old men fly kites, too. 









































The wolf at Grandma’s house 





Holland 


I am a little American girl, and my teacher wants me to 
write a story of Holland so this was my story. Holland is a 








very flat country and it is a very queer too and the children are 
about as queer as the country, though the children seem to en- 
joy it, just as much as we enjoy our country. The children 
are very fond of one day and that day is called the Kermes, 
First of all, all the people in the town go to the great market 
place, where there are lots of booths put up and women sit 
outside and sell things, they sell wooden shoes and white 
caps, candy, carpets, footstools, boxes, trousers, jackets, 


Kf O { la Vd 








The kites are of many shapes. 
Some kites look like butterflies, birds, and fishes. 


BEATRICE (7 years) 


The Crow and the Pitcher 


Once a thirsty crow found a pitcher of water, The neck 
of the pitcher was to long so he could not get a drink. He 


ay 


He tried to 








tried to break the pitcher but it was to strong. 
tip it over but it was to heavy. 
FLORENCE (Age, 8 years) 








skirts, braid, slippers, and skates, and 


when I was theresPeter brought me some - 


of their candy. It was some long sticks, 
it looked like yards and yards of ribbon. 
The fun of it was this, one of us was to 
get hold of each end and then eat right 
along without touching it with your hands, 
and not haveing it break in too. The 
one who eats the most and is the quick- 
est wins and then Pieter said he would 
buy me some more candy so he bought 

















me some and it tasted just like butternut 
cakes, And then all of sudden Pieter 





—S 
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called, “ Alice, look out!” and I was just 
m time to get out of the way of a great 


VINCENT (To years) 
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The Sheep and the Pig The Fate of the Boy who Asked 


(A continued story) 


Too Many Questions 


OLIVE M. LONG 
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Freehand cutting — Seat work 
(End of Children’s Work) 





FLoyb (7 years) 
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First Grade. 


cf ‘No. 2. isOr’s FABLEs, 


~-* Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
* “the ion Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a- 
the” Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
"Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid par the 
“Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


Ste >No; 3. Aisor’s FaBugs, » 


Same as above. The Hawk and the. Nightingale 
The Snake's Fas, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant an 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
~ Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork, 
x = No. 11, SELECTIONS FROM AESOP. 1, 


Same as aboye, containing The Two Frogs 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her erVoung 
» Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The ‘Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little MouSe. 
SELECTIONS FROM Atsop. II, 


é Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
*“€amel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
Ghd the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

‘No. 73. Bups, Stems AND Roots. 


A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 


No. 74. WHat ANNIz Saw. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 


No. 77.. Frowgr Frienps, I, 
Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
_tarly spring flowers, in simple language. 
No. 109. -THE BuTTERFLY Baby. 


Containing the story, Mother pemeety': s Baby, b 
ry, What the Grass we ag 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little re 


No, 110,- PLANT BABIEs. 


- . Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
_fichly illustrated stories. 


No. 143. BABES OF THE Woop. 


Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
 fasel nut Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine Cones, Mrs. 

’s . golden rod, etc. 


“es Mo, 144. NATURE STORIEs. 


‘Telling about cranberries, beans, and other 
_ plants sad vegetables. ory, 


~ No. 215, THe Butrerrcy’s. Home, 
Similat to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 


: ‘age 9. Latte Rep Ripinc Hoop. 
oa story of Little Red Riding Hood told in. simp! 
storm. I sey ot large type ” ord 
No. 8.-JAcK AND THE ‘Reanetisa 
Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No. 75. Roots. AND STEMS. 


Nature S' fi 
iy tories for second grade. Large, clear type. 


“i 76. Birp FRIENDS. 
Stories 
a about wy 7 Redseyed Viroy 
_ Warb vi he Beat Bank Repl 
“No. 98. FrowEr saath Il. 
Nature Stories along the same line as No. 17 Fully 


Said 


Flicker, Purple 
» Black and Yellow 
ull-page illustrations. 


e ‘No. 79,. Frower Frienps. IIt. 
Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 


= No. 87. _ LeGENps OF THE SPRINGTIME. 


Doodle and . 


No, 48. 


-No. 61, 





No, 185. -ROBINSON CrusoE,~ Par? I. 


In simple form for second grade children. 
story is complete in four numbers. ee uly illustrated. 


No, 186, ROBINSON CRUSOE. ~-Parr II. 
No,. 187. Part Ifl: 
No. 188, -Roprnson Crusor... Part IV, 


No. 189, CHILDREN OF History, «I. 


The Story of the Life of Washington, Pranklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


The 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


No, 190, CHILDREN OF History.» II. 


The “Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


No, 196, LEGENDS OF=THE SPRINGTIME, II. 


How the Sunimer- Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend), 


No..198.. THe FLOWER Wor p, 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1.. Grimm’s Farry TALzgs. I. 


gr by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. tains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 4. Grimm’s Fairy TA.Es, Il. 


Uniform with No, 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister. 


No, 13.. SELECTIONS. FROM Grimm. I, 


Uniform with 1 and 4.. The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No, 14, SELECTIONS FROM Grimm, II. 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. 


No. 9. THE Story or BRYANT. 

aan er ae Sle Oar a gre 
ore . blographsf trentySve noted yok, oa 
their desk so as‘to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 

No. 25. Srory oF CoLuMBus. 

No. 26, -PUTNAM. 

No, 27. PENN. 

No, 28,. WASHINGTON. 

No, 29... FRANKLIN. 

WEBSTER. 

LINCOLN, 

LowELL, 

TENNYSON. 

WHITTIER. 

Cooper. 

FULTON, 

Ext WHITNEY. 

EpIson. 

HAWTHORNE. 

S. F. B, Morse. 

Lovisa M, ALCOTT, . 

james WATT. 


STEPHENSON. 


No. 30. 
No, 31. 
No. 35. 
No, 36. 
No. 42. 
No. 43. 
No. 44. 


No. 60. 


No. 62. 
No. 63. 
No. 64, 
No. 70, 


2 Irvine. 
POCAHONTAS. 
Cyrus W. Frecp. 


No. 72. 
No, 81, 


No, 20. .-STorigs FROM GARDEN AND Fikib, I. 
Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri- 

mary Education, 

No, 21. ‘Storigs From GARDEN AND reirg IL 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, €tc. 

No. 45-' STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS, 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Pathers; 


No. 46, STORY OF THE Boston’ TERA PARTY, 
Besides the ‘Story of the Tea P the book con- 

tains ‘words and music of two sla Revolutionary 

Tea” and “‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle,” 

ager 68, Story oF THE NORSEMEN. 


A story in simple form, by Mrs. S/ B. Danity of 
how the brave Norse Eric Srp Me America 


No. ae Puss In Boots. 


yet always of interest to boys and is the 
tale Si Bis in Boots, es" 


No. 95. STortes OF REVOLUTION. Ty 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form, 


II, 


British driven.from Boston. 


REVOLUTION, TIL 
Zattle of Long Island. 


No. 96. SToRIEs OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as above. 


No. 101, STORIES OF 
Same as 95 and 96. 


No, 120. °THE Liperty BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint.okl Quaker town.” 


Cent Readers 
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GRADES Ill. and IV. 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 
Grimm ’s Household Tales. 
Sewell’s Black Beauty. 
Mulock’s Littlé Lame Prince. 


Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 
Péople of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and_V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 
Brown's Rab and His Friends. 


Swift’s Gulliver Among the, 
Giants. 





: Educational Publishing Co. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18.E, 17th Street, New York. 


sy 
























































WHAT DOES THE 
BROOKS PRIMER TEACH? 


It teachés reading and language as the expression 
of thought and action. 

It. teaches self-activity in. observation, in imitation, 
imagination and invention. 

It teaches sympathy with animal life. 

It teaches ‘generosity and courtesy to one another in 
plays and games. 

Tt teaches freedom and spontaneity, and uncon- 
sciousness of self. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
























“CRAYOLA” 


Artists’ and School Crayons 


ew hog COLORS are. permanent and 
brilliant and can be blended and over- 
worked... They will not blur or rub off: 
No expensive outfit is required in their use. 
No waiting for colors to dry! No brushes to 
clean! No liquid colors to soil the hands and 
clothes! ‘These facts commend “CRAYOLA” 
for Educational Color Work. 
Made in thirty different colors,—put up in 
twenty assortments. 


““AN-DU-SEPTIC” 


Dustless School Crayon. In White and Colors 


Endorsed by Teachers everywhere 


The only genuine An-du-septic Dustless 
blackboard “crayon bears the trade mark 
“ AN-DU-SEPTIC”’ and must not be con- 
fused with so-called dustless crayon labelled 
“Antiseptic.” 

We shall be pleased to f urnish samples and 
particulars to Teachers interested in Color 
Work, or in a Sanitary School Room. 


BINNEY & SIMITH CO. 
83 Fulton Street - New York N. Y. 


LA MALM 
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SAAN ANNAN LS. 





MANY TEACHERS FAIL 


because, from a sense of false economy, they 
attempt to get along with the old helps which 
do not at all apply to modern methods. The 
great advance which. instruction in Drawing, 
Color, Design, and. Industrial work has recently 
taken, makes it imperative that teachers have 
at hand:a thoroughly reliable help. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


‘is the foremost periodical in the country for the 
promotion of Drawing. The illustrated graded 
course in every number; the articles from live 
teachers who are doing things; the reference 
material, and many other features, make this 


MANY TEAGHERS SUCCEED 


THE DAVIS PRESS, Publishers 
_ Worcester, Lai 








magazine indispensable— its use is the reason‘ 


SEE AMERICA FIRST 


Learn something of the Great 
West; see the Rocky Mountains 


COME TO COLORADO 


The Wonderland of our Continent 





The Far-famed Georgetown Loop 


The grandest scenery 
The most perfect climate 








- The COLORADO & SOUTHERN RAILWAY has 
issued a series of beautifully illustrated book- 
lets descriptive of this fascinating country. 
Send six cents in stamps to cover postage. 


T. E. FISHER, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
629 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


P. 8S. .. The Colorado Chautauqua, at Boulder, a most beau- 
~ tiful spot, opens July 4. Write for announcement. 











Be SOE 


































